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LOOKING FOR A ‘MARKET 
FOR YOUR VERSE? 


We have recently inaugurated, in THE RYERSON 
POETRY CHAP-BOOKS, an outlet for the verse of 
the really worthy younger poets. This series has 
been introduced in the belief that verse lovers care 
more for poetry of high quality than they do for 
expensive bindings, as usually have been placed on 
books of verse. 


The Ryerson Chap-books, in distinctive format, 
limited in size, thus assuring careful discrimination 
in the matter selected, are issued in dainty paper 
covers at a nominal price. 




















Those in the list following have already been issued. 
Others are in course of preparation. If your work is 
worthy, let us discuss with you the issue of a chap- 
book including some of the best of it. 


The Sweet o’ the Year. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 50c. 
Championship and the Crowd. By W. H. F. Tenny. 50c. 
Forfeit and Other Poems. By Kathryn Munro Tupper. 


50c. 
The Captive Gipsy. By Constance Davies-Woodrow. 75c. 
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SSS = 
Appearance of Tea 
No Guide 


The only way to test tea is to taste it. Man 

people have the idea that a finely rolled and 
tippy tea is superior in flavour to a large rough 
leaf. In reality this is not of necessity the 
case. The altitude. at which the tea plant 
grows determines the amount of essential oil 
and alkaloid theine in the leaf. The essential 
oil gives tea its flavour; the theine contributes 
the stimulating value. The only way to insure 
always receiving a uniform quality is to insist 
upon a skilfully blended and _ scientifically 
sealed tea like “SSALADA” whose reliability, 
goodness and delicious flavour have become a 
household word. 


“SALADA’ 


TEA. 
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BASIL BLACKWELL, LTD. ALSTON RIVERS, LTD, 
LEONARD PARSONS, LTD. THE POETRY BOOKSHOP 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY  F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FROM DOUBLE EAGLE TO RED FLAG. By General P. N. Krassnoff, recently Ataman of the 
Don Cossacks. With a preface by William Gerhardi, author of ‘ The Polyglots,’ ‘ Futility,’ etc. 
Translated from the 2nd Russian Edition by Erik Law-Gisiko. Two Vol. Octavo, boxed - - $7.50 
‘What pomp! What descriptions! Well done, general! There are intrigues, love of the s d da 
variety. Moreover, there is Rasputin. It is as good as Zola. It is as quad as Dumas—pére pe Sg ge ye 
them put together.’—William Gerhardi. 
‘Some parts of it might have been written by Dostoyevsky or Andreyef. Others by Tolstoy, 
by Victor Hugo or Cesare Lombroso.’—New York Times. “ . oe, Sat er ee 
An epic of Czardom, War, and Revolution. This novel presents a very personal, vivid and hi 
of the things that really happened at the Imperial Russian ‘CCourt—even the names and chaseasens preg y 
Nothing is hidden: the intimate life of the officers of the guards, of the soldiers and the people (but chiefly 
the glittering life in high quarters) is photographically revealed. The book has the reality and weight of auto- 
biography and the fascination of a great novel. 


SUMMER READING 
A BUCOLIC HOLIDAY. By Walter Pritchard Eaton - - - - - ° - $1.00 


Mr. Eaton has turned away from his sophisticated occupation in the city to defend country life in a really 
delightful manner. 
THE VEIL OF GLAMOUR. By Clive Arden’ - - - - - - - - « £2.25 
The story of a couple who dared to try the often-discussed ‘period of probation’—the experimental living 
together before marriage. Miss Arden has much to say of the trials of temper, the temptations of proximity. 
and the moments of joy, and, incidentally, of the attitude of the village towards the two who braved the 


conventions. 
HIS PATRON SAINT. By Oliver Wright - - - - - - - - - - $2.25 
SILENT DOMINION. By Alec Stansbury - - - - - - - - - - $2.25 


Two novels of clever and absorbing plot and counter- plot. 


THE N EW ,DECAMERON i Four Volumes of Short Stories, each - . - 1. - $2.25 
e fourth volume includes stories by D. H. Lawrence, Michael Sadleir, J. D. B ford, . G. 
Wilfrid Blair, Robert Keable, Storm Jameson. ‘Most entertaining . . . this etsy ee Se 


Daily Telegraph. 
66 TEMPERANCE ST., TORONTO 2. 
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BRAZIL'S RESIGNATION 


RAZIL has resigned from the League Council 
B and has given notice of her resignation from 

the League. Her stated reasons for so doing 
are that the League has abandoned the Wilsonian 
ideal which would have ensured the peace of the 
world, and that the great powers are making of it 
merely a modern Holy Alliance. Her representatives 
have intimated that only the abolition of all per- 
manent seats can assure them that the original 
character of the League will be preserved. This 
question of permanent seats was not discussed by the 
committee which met in May to consider the consti- 
tution of the Courcil, but is to be consicered when 
the Committee meets again in midsummer. It may 
be taken for granted that no change such as that 
demanded by Brazil will te made in ‘he constitu- 
tion, for it is mere commonsense that the great 
powers should have permanent representation. If the 
League was to be restricted to its present member- 
ship, and the only permanent seats on the Council 
were to be held by the Allied great powers who were 
victorious in the war, there would be some reason 
in Brazil’s protest; but her spokesman’s heroics are 
rather spoiled by the fact that the occasion for them 
is the proposed entrance of Germany—to say nothing 
of the fact that a seat is waiting for the late President 
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Wilson’s country and that all good Leaguers look 
forward to the day when Russia also will become 
a member. Not only are the reasons for permanent 
seats being granted to the great powers obvious, but 
the reason for restricting them to those powers is 
also clear. The distinction between a great power and 
a small one is perfectly plain; the majority of small 
powers recognize its implications and are content with 
the present arrangement whereby they. have a major- 
ity of the Council seats, even though they are non- 
permanent. But once a permanent seat was granted 
to a nation which patently was not a great power, 
this content would vanish for good and all and the 
consequences to the League would be fatal. 
A T the same time we cannot forget that Brazil’s 
resignation would in al! probability not have 
seen precipitated had uot the representative of 
ine Brit‘sh Empire been so ridiculously lacking in 
commonsense as to endorse the proposal to grant 
permanent seats to two small European powers last 
winter. No: can we altogether blame Brazil for the 
outspoken criticism of her statesmen and press when 
we remember how her first protests against her exclu- 
sion from the permanent seats were received in certain 
quarters in Britain. A British Cabinet Minister 
publicly gave out his opinion that the League would 
be better off without South American members, and 
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a section of the press was as provocative—the New 
Statesman, for example, carelessly stating that: 
‘They know nothing and care nothing about the 
crucial problems of Europe. It might be a real gain 
to the League that they should all resign from it .. .’ 
No doubt the new statesmen of the Roman Empire 
once spoke as carelessly of Britain, but apart from 
that rather humorous aspect of the matter, such ill- 
considered opinion can do incalculable harm to the 
League. If the League is to succeed, it must be a 
world league, and we, as ‘Americans’, can resent the 
old-world attitude voiced by the New Statesman 
quite as sharply as any Brazilian or Argentinian. If 
the League proves a means of reconciling the nations 
of Europe, it will have done much; but if its European 
members are content to stop there, it will fail in its 
ultimate and real purpose; for the natural result of 
such a limited policy on the part of the Old World 
would be the rapid development of a Pan-American 
League in the New. And looking into the future 
with an apprehension of the potentialities of this 
hemisphere, the disastrous possibilities of such a 
division are enough to make our scalp prickle. 


THE POOLS AND THE GRAIN ACT 
ORALISTS of all ages have valiantly striven 
M to convince a materialistic world that ‘Might’ 
and ‘Right’ are not, or should not be, com- 
plementary terms; but in the realms of economics at 
least we have not progressed to a point where the two 
are noticeably dissociated. This is very fairly set forth 
in the more sympathetic consideration which has been 
given to the aspirations of the Canadian farmer by 
our financial and administrative powers since the time 
that the residents of the open spaces have displayed 
some genius in the formation of sturdy industrial and 
political orgar‘zations. The western wheat pools 
have, in three years, become the greatest co-operative 
selling agency in the world, and there are indications 
that these associations will branch out in other activi- 
ties in the near future. The Members of the House 
of Commons who are supporters of the pools have 
cause for jubilation in the amendment to the Grain 
Act, which has passed the House, permitting the 
shipper of grain to designate the terminal elevator to 
which his wheat shall be forwarded. This will allow 
the farmer who ships from a point where there is no 
pool elevator to direct his crop to a pool terminal. It 
was pointed out that this right will be reciprocal and 
that the non-pool grower will be enabled to forward 
his grain through a pool elevator to a private terminal. 
In the meantime the pools are purchasing and build- 
ing country elevators in large numbers, and as about 
sixty per cent. of the western grain-growers are now 
members of the organization, the time is probably 
not far distant when the handling of all grain from 


_ 


producer to consumer will be the exclusive business 
of co-operative associations. 


T isa little difficult for the layman who knows 
nothing of the intricacies of the grain trade to 
understand the importance of the terminal ele- 
vator in the process of wheat distribution, and why the 
private interests and the farmers’ co-operative or- 
ganizations should be staging such a struggle for the 
control of the wheat at that point. For one thing, 
the terminals occupy a position of great strategic 
value in the disposition of the exportable surplus, and 
also there are many perquisites which by custom have 
attached to the handling of the grain at this stage. 
Certain milling firms are willing to pay a premium 
for wheat which has a high protein content, and for 
two carloads of wheat for which the farmer has 
received identical grading, one may sell at the regular 
grade price while the other, having a higher percentage 
of protein, may be worth a premium of twenty-five 
cents a bushel. Of the world’s exportable surplus of 
some seven hundred million bushels, Canada produces 
nearly half at the present time; and a matter of a few 
cents a bushel when dealing with this enormous bulk 
soon mounts up to millions of dollars. These prem- 
iums are retained by the terminals, and in addition 
some small change is accumulated by the mixing and 
regrading of different grades, by excessive dockage, 
by the sale of screenings, and other profitable prac- 
tices. If the Senate, as protector of the vested inter- 
ests, should throw out this amendment to the Grain 
Act, it will only mark the first round of the epic 
struggle for the control of wheat distribution which 
is being waged between the old order and the new. 


THE SENATE AND THE PUBLIC 

OR some years there has been persistent, if rather 
F ineffective, agitation for the reform or abolition 

of the Senate; but it is not likely that any action 
will be taken so long as the bulk of the electorate is 
not keénly interested in the subject. The Upper 
House has been moderately active in nipping the buds 
of any legislation of a faintly radical nature, but so 
far few of the bills which have been gracefully gar- 
rotted in the Red Chamber have dealt with measures 
in which the public was vitally interested. Compared 
to Great Britain and some other countries, Canada is 
fully a generation behind in social legislation, and if 
the action of the Senate in throwing out the Old Age 
Pensions Bill is an earnest of their future policy no 
great progress can be made along these lines until 
this power of censorship is drastically curtailed. 
There may be room for criticism of the technical 
structure of this bill, as without doubt it fell far short 
of being an ideal measure ; but it was in all probability 
about as good a bill as could be drafted in the Federal 
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House allowing for the uncertainties of jurisdiction 
in legislation of this description. If all antagonism 
to the Pensions Bill had been confined to technicali- 
ties, it was open both to the opposition in the House 
and also to the Senate to offer helpful amendments ; 
but it is obvious that the Senate represents those 
interests in Canada which are by temperament and 
tradition opposed to all forms of advanced social 
legislation. Perhaps it would be rather appropriate 
if, in killing this bill, the Senate should provoke a 
popular conviction that there is at least one class of 
pensioners which might, with advantage, be elim- 
inated. 


BESCO THE MENDICANT 


HE clay feet of the colossus are crumbling, and 
T Besco, which has usually adopted an extremely 

dictatorial attitude, is now appearing at Ottawa 
in the role of a mendicant. Mr. Wolvin has an- 
nounced that unless the Federal Government comes 
to the aid of his corporation during the present 
session, the Dominion Iron and Steel Company will 
be obliged to go into liquidation, as it is unable to 
meet the interest on its bonds. The Government very 
properly refused to be stampeded into any benevolent 
legislation without being put in possession of all 
relevant information, and the Minister of Finance 
suggested that before taking any action the Govern- 
ment should have an opportunity of studying the 
Coverdale Report—a document which contains the 
findings of consulting engineers who recently investi- 
gated the affairs of Besco. Mr. Wolvin intimated 
that this information was confidential, and while he 
was willing to disclose parts of the report to the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Robb, he was not prepared 
to lay all his cards on the table for the benefit of the 
Government as a whole. Any further assistance given 
this corporation, whether in the form of bounties or 
increased tariff, would have to come out of the pockets 
of the general public, and we believe that before any 
donation of the kind is considered, all the facts should 
be available not only to the Government but to the 
public. Besco has treated its employees with a cal- 
lousness which is unusual even in a large corpora- 
tion; in recent years it has given small satisfaction 
to its own shareholders; and before any more public 
monies are poured into the industry the taxpayer has 
every right to know how these sums are to be ex- 
pended and who the real beneficiaries will be. 


THE P.A.T.A. 


N interesting trade skirmish is in progress be- 
tween the Tamblyn Drug Stores and the Pro- 
prietary Article Trade Association, and the 
question at issue is one of real importance to the pur- 
chasing public. 


The P.A.T.A. is a combination of 


manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers to prevent 
the cutting of prices and to force all retail druggists 
to accept a standardized selling price for proprietary 
medicines and toilet articles. Sir William Glyn Jones, 
under whose generalship this organization has won 
a signal victory in Great Britain, is looking for new 
worlds to conquer and he is bringing his heaviest 
howitzers to bear on the Canadian cut-rate druggists. 
The distributors of other forms of merchandise are 
said to be giving some attention to the struggle, and 
it is rumoured that if the P.A.T.A. is successful the 
grocery trade may form a similar association. The 
tendency of all business is towards trusts and mergers, 
and in many instances this benefits the consuming 
public no less than the producer and the trader; 
but this particular form of combine is not in the 
interest of the consumer, and it may be doubted if in 
the long:'run the manufacturer and retailer will really 
profit by holding up the prices of these commodities. 
To set an arbitrary figure on any article far in advance 
of the cost of production and distribution, plus reason- 
able profit, is poor policy from every point of view. 
The community, like the individual, has a definitely 
limited budget, and increased prices can only lead to 
a curtailment of trade. Moreover, a competitive 
system in which there is no real competition will 
inevitably produce slackness and general inefficiency 
in distribution. 


THE CUSTOMS DEBATE 


S we go to press the fate of the Government is 
in the balance. The report of the Customs 


Committee was the first shot in a desperate 
battle for the commanding position on Parliament 
Hill; the Government, steeled for a fight to a finish, 
has contested every inch of its ground with a tenacity 
worthy of a better cause; and now it is in the last 
ditch, exhausted, mud-plastered, but still defiant. The 
Hon. Jacques Bureau, who is the original cause of all 
the trouble, looks down calmly from the citadel of the 
Senate, au dessus de la mélée, and Moses Aziz, the 
rum-runner, whose disinclination to go to gaol may 
change the government of Canada, is, we suppose, 
carrying on business as usual. The situation is a com- 
plex of paradoxes, and if in the outcome the Conser- 
vatives find themselves in the seats of the Government 
they will owe it to Mr. Kennedy of Peace River, 
whose right to sit in Parliament at all they have per- 
sistently denied. 

Mr. Meighen has confided to the House his opinion 
that the Premier’s defense of the Government is all 
humbug. In the warmth of debate he was led into a 
slight exaggeration ; but while we do not quarrel with 
any frank expression of opinion, our own belief is 
that during the past week Mr. Pecksniff would have 
felt at home on either side of our House of Commons 
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The facts of the case appear to be that under the ad- 
ministration of M. Bureau the customs service deteri- 
orated rapidly, graft became easy, the smuggling of 
all sorts of goods naturally increased, and finally some 
business men found their trade threatened by the 
competition of merchandise brought into the country 
wholesale without paying duty. A protective associ- 
ation of these business men appealed for action on the 
part of the Government, and after an exasperating 
delay investigations were begun which immediately 
brought to public notice the operations of some mil- 
lionaire rum merchants whose activities had long been 
privately known to most well-informed people—in- 
cluding, we feel sure, both Liberal and Conservative 
politicians. In some parts of our modern world Lord 
Byron’s dictum still holds good that ‘there’s naught, 
no doubt, so much the spirit calms as rum and true 
religion’; but it is a curious fact that in Canada a 
whiff of either of them will inflame public opinion 
from coast to coast, and the smell of rum especially 
in any political controversy will set every rural com- 
munity by the ears. Consequently the Tories, who 
were casting about for an issue on which the Pro- 
gressives would be unable to support the Government, 
found here exactly what they wanted ; enabled to pose 
as the apostles of public virtue and the sworn foe of 
the rum-runner, they have built up a strong case 
against the Liberals with materials supplied by the 
Smuggling Committee, and they now dare the Pro- 
gressive representatives of rural communities to up- 
hold ‘this unholy partnership between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and a gang of bootleggers’. 

The Minister of Customs, who has borne the brunt 
of the attack, has undoubtedly suffered for the sins 
of his predecessor. M. Boivin’s period in office has 
been short, but he has already proved himself a fairly 
able Minister, and in his handling of the Aziz case 
he was apparently following a tradition of his de- 
partment for which Conservative and Liberal prede- 
cessors are equally responsible. But so much of poli- 
tics has been injected into the enquiry that all sense 
of proportion has been lost. The name of the boot- 
legger who helped in the election has been shouted 
daily from the housetops, while the name of Hiram 
Walker, the distiller, who is said to have made enor- 
mous contributions to the campaign funds of both 
parties, is hardly mentioned. Mr. Woodsworth is 
right in holding that the blame must be placed on the 
administrative system rather than on the individual. 
What all thinking people would like to see is a further 
and thorough investigation of the whole unsavoury 
business, conducted by a judicial committee composed 
of men who would be outside politics, who would be 
ruthless in their prosecution and even-handed in their 
justice. We have many men in the country of the 
stamp required, and public opinion should be strong 
enough to see that some of them get the job. 


~ MOTORS, MANUFACTURERS, AND 

TAXES | 
WO months and more passed between the intro- 
duction of the budget and its acceptance by the 
House of Commons. During the whole period 
of its discussion the public was kept on tenterhooks, 
and bedevilled readers of the party press may well be 
pardoned if they have as yet no clear idea of the im- 
plications of its final provisions. If the Liberal 
papers have been misleading in their attempts to be- 
little the changes undergone by the original proposals 
on income-tax and automobile duties, the Tory press 
and party have gone to such lengths in their criticism 
of every alteration that they have to some extent 
defeated their own purpose; so that it was with some 
show of reason that M. Renfret said in the debate of 
June 15th: ‘The Liberal programme is so good that 
if the least item is left out the opposition rises up and 

condemns us.’ 

But while the Tories are open to the charge of 
inconsistency in their general attitude towards the 
budget changes, they were only too justified in con- 
demning the Government for presenting a Pharaoh- 
like front to the delegation of workers from Oshawa 
two months ago and later surrendering to the plagues 
of capital. Such conduct on the part of a Liberal 
government is neither in keeping with the traditions 
of its party nor likely to strengthen its hold on the 
country. Still, it is only fair to consider what has 
been saved of the budget and compare it with what 
might have been expected of the Tories had they 
controlled Parliament for the past session. 

As to the income-tax revisions, it is true that M. 
Boivin has abandoned his drastic proposal to make 
the tax on personal corporations retroactive to 1917, 
and since that provision was aimed at wealthy tax- 
evaders who had systematically done their country 
out of their contributions towards its war debt we 
regret its loss. But on the other hand the Govern- 
ment stuck to its guns on the taxation of these corpor- 
ations from 1925 onwards, and also on the taxation 
of dividends, which should go some way towards 
making up for the losses occasioned by the reductions 
on the lower levels. Had the Tories been in power, 
there is only too much reason to believe that any 
reductions in direct taxation would have been on the 
higher rather than on the lower incomes. 

The budget changes in the amount of protection on 
motor-cars provide an interesting example of the 
abuses to which a system of indirect taxation is open. 
The budget originally provided for a decrease of 15 
per cent. in the protection enjoyed by the manufac- 
turers of cheap motors. The Conservatives have now 
proved to everybody’s satisfaction that the reduction 
finally established as a result of the Government's 
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removal of the luxury tax on Canadian-made cars is 
at most only 9 per cent.; indéed some of them have 
gone further and claim that the reduction of protec- 
tion on parts is equivalent to another 3 per cent., 
bringing the total reduction of protection down to 6 
per cent.; and they gloat ironically over Mr. Robb 
for having ‘seen the light’ like Paul of Tarsus and 
saved the industry for his country in the nick of time. 
Now the salient fact that has emerged from the welter 
of argument and recrimination is that when the 
various readjustments were completed, the opposi- 
tion and the motor manufacturers were satisfied that 
the motor industry could now go on and prosper; 
yet the net result of these adjustments is that the 
industry will now have 26, or at most 29, per cent. 
protection on the cheaper makes of cars instead of 
the 35 per cent. previously enjoyed. Mr. Ford, who 
ought to know, has recently stated that the Ford Com- 
pany in Canada needs no protection whatever; but 
leaving that aside, and also the question whether the 
continuance of the remaining plants in Canada is 
worth an increased cost of 26 per cent. on every car 
bought by a Canadian, it is clear that the motor 
industry has had a deal more protection than it 
requires. Canadians now have reason to demand a 
close enquiry into the question of what protection is 
actually needed by their other sheltered industries. 

The case for the manufacturing interests, which 
by and large support a high-tariff policy, is hardly 
helped by the eloquence of their chosen advocates. 
For example, the retiring President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association in a valedictory address 
to his colleagues is quoted by the Financial Post as 
having said :— 

I have followed for the past twelve months the work 
of this association and have followed what is being said 
from one end of the country to another about its work. I 
have been somewhat surprised and disappointed to see 
how many people view the manufacturers. When I realize 
how you .are spending your time and money and using 
your best brains to promote the best interests of Canada— 
often neglecting your own personal interests for the sake 
of the country and its productive industries—and then 
when I see from one of this country to the other people 
viewing the manufacturers as a body of selfish individuals, 
looking only after their own personal interests, I have 
been disappointed. But human nature is human nature, 
and the judgment of the public is not always based upon 


what is being done, but upon what the public sees from 
the outside. 


We are free to admit, of course, that there is a 
good deal of truth in this affecting passage. Indeed, 
Mr. Fortier expressed one of the eternal and sublime 
truths with beautiful simplicity when he said that hu- 
man nature is human nature; and that being so it is 
only natural that most manufacturers should prefer 
the indirect taxation that puts money into their 
pockets to the direct taxation that takes money out. 
It is also true that the judgment of the people is not 
always based upon what is being done; it is very 


? 


rarely. that they have an opportunity to know just 
what is being done. But what they have seen from 
the outside during the last two months has been quite 
sufficient to strengthen their suspicion that this 
country is suffering from over-protection rather than 
under-protection. 

The sinister rumour persists that the duty on Amer- 
ican cars will be changed so as to apply to the retail 
instead of the wholesale price by an Order-in-Council 
after Parliament is prorogued. Possibly this rumour 
was only caused by M. Boivin’s proposal to limit by 
legislation the exorbitant profits of certain importers 
of high-priced American cars who have been able in 
the past to bring them in with the duty assessed on 
a specially discounted wholesale price arranged with 
the American manufacturer. In any case we do not 
believe the Government seriously contemplates any 
such action. Why should they outrage their sup- 
porters from Halifax to the Rockies by taking this 
further step when it has been admitted by their op- 
ponents that the readjustments already made are suf- 
ficient to make motor-manufacturing in Canada pay? 
We take it that the tariff as now fixed will stand, 
and while we could wish that the Government had 
not resorted to the fatuous expedient of removing the 
5 per cent. luxury tax as camouflage for higher pro- 
tection than they first contemplated, we welcome the 
cut that still remains as another short step towards 
the lower cost of living and of production that is es- 
sential to the country’s quick development. And we 
have no reason to believe that any such step would 
have been taken had the Tories been in control of our 
fiscal policy. 

A good many of our readers may ask themselves 
whether even these coy advances towards the lower 
cost of living would have been made if a purely Lib- 
eral Government had been free to budget as it liked 
for the country’s finances. We have asked ourselves 
that question several times during the past two 
months, and the answer has always been regretfully 
in the negative. If Canada is gradually approaching 
a saner fiscal policy, she has the Progressives to thank 
for it. There has been a frightful outcry in the East 
against these Westerners for their selfish use of the 
power their position has given them, and against the 
supineness of the Liberals in yielding them their way. 
But the truth is that the pressure of the Progressive 
and Labour groups has been just sufficient to give the 
Liberal Government’s legislation some semblance of a 
Liberal quality. The Progressive and Labour parties 
have come to stay in Canada, and they are destined to 
a healthy growth. The Conservatives naturally by 
tradition and by disposition stand over against them, 
and the Tory party is bound to be the rallying point 
for all who hold like opinions on the fundamental 
issues upon which the new parties base their chal- 
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lenge. If the Liberal party is to play a worthy part 
in the future of Canadian politics, it must get back 
to its original principles, become once more the poor 
man’s party, and champion the cause of the primary 
producer. If it takes that course, and commonsense 
as well as decency demands it, it will not only increase 
its own influence but wil] find willing and powertul 
allies for implementing its policies in the new groups 
whose development is the outstanding feature of our 
politics to-day. 


AUSTRIA AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


BY JOHN ELLINGER 


USTRIA had received, through the League of 
A Nations, in October, 1922, an international loan 

of 130 million dollars to be repaid within 
twenty years for the purpose of balancing her state 
budget. She, in return, had allowed her creditors to 
mortgage her revenues from customs and tobacco, and, 
besides that, submitted to her finance being controlled 
by a General Commissary nominated by the League. 
This control was to come to an end, according to the 
Geneva Protocol, when the Austrian currency should 
be stabilized and the equilibrium of our State budget 
restored. These two conditions were fulfilled by the 
Austrian Government last year, when the budget for 
1925 was voted without a deficit. 

But the League Council, in its September session, 
declared that the abolition of the financial control 
could not be pronounced unless two additional points 
were accepted by Austria: (1) that the foreign ad- 
viser attached to our National Bank should remain at 
his post for three more years; and (2) that within 
the next ten years the control might be renewed if our 
mortgaged revenues should not cover the interest and 
amortization of our debt, or if the balance of our 
State budget should again be seriously endangered. 
Our Government, complying with the League’s wishes, 
laid before the National Council two resolutions con- 
taining the two required clauses and succeeded in 
having them passed by a large majority of the House. 
Accordingly, the League Council stated in its Decem- 
ber session that, Austria’s financial stability being 
secured, the control over her financial policy should 
expire with the end of the year 1925. Thus, from the 
beginning of the present year, the General Commis- 
sary, Dr. Zimmerman, has no longer anything to do 
with the budgetry control, nor is he bound to reside 
permanently in Vienna. He is, however, keeping his 
title and function for half a year more, because he has 
still to submit to the League the closing account of the 
Austrian income and expenditure in the year 1925, 
which cannot be got ready by our Supreme Court of 
Accounts until June. In the meantime, Dr. Zimmer- 


man will see to it that the administration of the mort- 
gaged revenues, and of the remainder from the loan, 
shall be in perfect order. But on the first of July, he 
will resign his function for good and all, and then the 
control of the mortgages will be given over to the 
trustees of our creditors, who, on their part, will send 
a delegate to Vienna to represent them there. The re- 
maining part of the loan will be administered by M. 
Dubois, President of the Finance Committee of the 
League of Nations, and the way of using it will he 
contiolled by our own Court of Accounts. The most 
important of the consequences of this change is the 
fact that communication between the Austrian Govy- 
ernment and the Controlling Committee of Paris will 
henceforth take place directly through one of the 
cabinet ministers or ministerial functionaries, whereas 
up till now only the General Commissary had the right 
of representing Austria in Paris. 

As to the remaining part of the loan, amounting to 
about 42 million dollars, the question of how to use 
it the most profitably was repeatedly discussed last 
year between our Government on one side, and the 
competent financiers and the General Commissary on 
the other. These deliberations resulted in 18 million 
dollars having been granted to us for the electrifica- 
tion of the Austrian Federal railways, to be expended 
in the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. Moreover, there 
was inserted into the draft of the budget for 1926 a 
provision of 6 million dollars for other productive 
investments. The investing programme for the future 
will be worked out by the Government in collaboration 
with the Finance Committee of the League of Nations 
in the course of this year. 

So far, we can say that the salvation work in Aus- 
tria has well succeeded; for we have won back our 
financial and political independence, our further liabili- 
ties being only connected with the loan business. But 
what about the economic depression which has been 
heavily weighing upon our industry these two years? 
What has the League done to help us in this crisis? 
It sent in July last two experts, the Englishman, Mr. 
Layton, and the Frenchman, M. Rist, to Vienna in 
order to enquire into the actual state of the economic 
condition in Austria. The two gentlemen performed 
their mission in the most satisfactory manner, and 
wrote a minute account of the existing economic crisis 
of Austria which they handed to the Council of the 
League in the September session. The Council prom- 
ised to examine carefully its details and put off the 
discussion of the measures to be taken to the Decem- 
ber session. In the meantime, the members of the 
Economic Committee of the League had sufficient 
time to inform themselves thoroughly about the causes 
of the Austrian crisis. They learned that it was due to 
our producers being prevented from exporting their 
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BANKING TROUBLES IN THE IRISH 
FREE STATE 


FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT 


ANIEL O’CONNELL founded the National 
D Bank in Dublin in 1835, as a bank for ‘the 

people’. The National Bank is, since 1882, 
registered in London, holds its directors’ and share- 
holders’ meetings in London, and invests its funds in 
London. All the Irish banks make their living by tak- 
ing money from Ireland and investing it outside the 
country. The only really national bank is the National 
Land Bank, Ltd., a tiny concern as banks go, which 
was founded during the Sinn Fein halcyon days and 
is now almost owned by the Free State Government. 

Everybody in Ireland knew that the banks were 
anti-national in their policy; and economists explained 
that this was because they adopted sound banking 
principles, on British lines, and must have their funds 
safely invested in ‘liquid’ securities. But it was not 
until quite recently that the real trouble started. 

It happened that the Irish Government passed 4 
measure called the Trade Loans Guarantee Act, some- 
thing on the lines of the British Trade Facilities Acts, 
and in due course several companies applied for ad- 
vances under the Act and the Advisory Committee 
granted a number. But when these people approached 
the Irish banks, offering as they did the credit of the 
Government as a security fer the loan they required, 
the banks refused to touch them. The period of the 
loan was eight years and the banks could not go beyond 
five years. Not one of them was guided wisely enough 
to grant the advances, against fair assets plus a Gov- 
ernment guarantee. Banks are competitive bodies, and 
the Irish banks are no exception. In fact, in tiny 
country towns in Ireland one finds as many as four or 
five banks where one would be quite adequate if kept 
open three days a week. The banks are very competi- 
tive, but also very conservative, and their orientation 
is to London. Not one of these Irish banks would 
recognize the Government’s guarantee, so the Gov- 
ernment induced Parliament to grant the required 
funds out of the exchequer to this small bank, the 
National Land Bank, Ltd., and in this way the traders 
were not after all disappointed and got the money 
promised them by the Government. 

The policy of the Irish banks at once became 
obvious to people who rarely think about banking 
policy. It was so clearly opposed to those interests 
which the Government was endeavouring to foster; 
and no doubt the big majority of the people recognize 
that the Government is doing most useful work for 
the improvement of the national economy. The Gov- 
ernment must have been angry; for the Minister for 
Finance warned the banks that he had ‘shots’ left in 
his ‘locker’, and the Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce reminded the bankers that they were not the 





‘owners’, but simply the ‘temporary custodians’ of 

their customers’ deposits. 

Possibly the financial ignorance of the average 
Irish farmer (a small farmer owning under 50 acres 
is the average for the country) is responsible to some 
extent for the power and the evil influence of the 
banks in the Free State. He never invests his savings: 
he leaves the money on deposit in the bank and is 
satisfied with a low rate of interest. One reason for 
this is that the bank is not bound, and will refuse, to 
give any information to the Income Tax authorities, 
and most farmers who have deposits refrain from 
mentioning them in their Income Tax returns. The 
existence of the deposit, if known to the Income Tax 
Assessor, would involve not only payment of tax on 
the accrued interest, but an inquiry into the profits 
from which the deposits were made! Another reason 
is that the farmer wants his money at short notice, in 
view of the fluctuations in his business, and he can 
rely upon the bank to meet him in this regard. Un- 
doubtedly the banks give useful service ; that is beyond 
question; but their credit policy hampers the develop- 
ment of the country. They are merely agents for col- 
lecting deposits in Ireland at a cost of 2 per cent., 
keeping a safe reserve to meet withdrawals, and in- 
vesting the balance in London at 5 or 6 per cent. By 
this means they are enabled to pay big dividends, and 
to extend their branches in what is really an un- 
economic and wasteful fashion. 

In view of the backward industrial development of 
the Free State, what is needed is a Trading Bank. 
England has developed her trading banks with the 
other essential parts of industrial organization; the 
banks in France and Germany and Italy pursue specu- 
lative policies quite unlike the British banks; Russia 
has not neglected this side of banking. But in Ireland 
the need was never very vitally felt so long as the 
people depended on agriculture for a living and the 
‘surplus’ population emigrated every year in thousands. 
Now that efforts are being made to make the country 
capable of standing on its own legs, the weak spots 
are appearing and remedies are being sought. This 
banking problem is exceedingly delicate; yet the need 
of the struggling and the embryonic industries is 
urgent and ought to be met at once. 

Dr. Palyi, Berlin Commercial University, writing in 
the Manchester Guardian Commercial of July 23, 
1925, said that ‘During the years 1920 to 1923 the 
German banks were no longer doing ordinary discount 
business against goods and current account credit 
business, no longer performing their ordinary func- 
tion in the financing of industry, but dealing in 
securities on the Stock Exchange’. This, a temporary 
derangement of the functioning of the German banks, 
is the permanent policy of the Irish banks! 

Probably the result of the Government’s delibera- 
tions will be to let the existing banks alone for some 
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years to come, until political conditions are free from 
the danger of earthquakes and until the country has 
recovered from the material losses of the past six 
years; and in the meantime to further the establish- 
ment of industrial banks, prepared to promote the 
industrial expansion of the country, the time for 
which is now ripe. 

[Since the above was written the Industrial Trust 
Company of Ireland, Ltd., has been formed in Dub- 


lin. The capital is in 250,000 £1 shares, and the 
Government has actually subscribed for 50,000 shares. 
More than half of the capital has been subscribed in 
New York and Boston. This company will, it is an- 
nounced, as its initial business, render effective the 
working of the Trade Loans (Guarantee) Act, 1924, 
‘and it is in view of the importance and urgency of 
this work that the Government has agreed to take a 
substantial part of the capital’. ] 


THE COMMUNIST PLATFORM 
BY JACK MACDONALD 


This is the fifth article of a series in which outstanding members of our various political parties and 
groups discuss our national problems, and plainly state what they stand for in Canadian development. 


We 


feel that this symposium may help to clarify the present situation and reveal national and party issues in 


true perspective. 


Mr. Macdonald is President of the Canadian Labour Party and Secretary of the Com- 


munist Party in Canada. —Ep. THE CANADIAN Forum. 


the contributors to this political discussion to 
state plainly what they stand for in Canadian 
development. 

The Communist Party of Canada is the Canadian 
Section of the Third Communist International. As 
such we subscribe to tne Programme and Statutes of 
the International Communist Movement. This does 
not mean, as our opponents so often assert, that all our 
decisions, demands, and programmes come to us cut 
and dried from ‘Moscow’, and that we have not the 
freedom and ability to analyze our Canadian problems 
and formulate our platform accordingly. 

By and large, the social ‘problems’ are the same in 
all countries. Capitalism is based on the exploitation 
of the producers—the workers. The working class 
and the capitalist class act and react in much the 
same manner in all countries, according to the stage of 
capitalist development and the intensity of the class 
struggle. 

While the Canadian workers are just beginning 
to organize their forces politically, just beginning to 
formulate and press their demands for social reform 
—Unemployment Insurance, Old Age Pensions, Mini- 
mum Wage, etc.—in older countries, such as Great 
Britain, these reforms have long been conceded to the 
workers and we have just witnessed an unparalleled 
mass action of the British working class, in support of 
their living standards, creating a crisis which threat- 
ened the very existence of British capitalism. 

Feudalism and its ruling aristocracy was swept 
aside by the young bourgeoisie in various ways, con- 
ditioned by the objective and subjective factors in the 
various countries. But this process in the main pre- 
pared the ground for the growth and development of 
the modern capitalist class. So capitalism has in its 
turn brought mankind forward to the threshold of the 
next great social convulsion, in which the working 
class must perform its historic mission of laying the 


Te Editor of THe CANADIAN Forum desires 


foundations of a new social order, by the elevation 
of the working class to political supremacy and the 
reorganization of society on a new economic basis, 
viz., the common ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange. 

In his foreword to the former articles of this 
series the editor states that: ‘In this period of uncer- 
tainty and confusion great issues have been obscured 
and small ones have assumed an undue prominence’. 
Exactly so! The great issue that must not be ob- 
scured is the role that the working class and its allies 
—the agrarian masses—must play if mankind is to 
advance beyond this period of ‘uncertainty and con- 
fusion’. 

The whole of capitalist society is caught in a 
deep-rooted crisis (accentuated by the great Imperial- 
ist War), from which there is no escape, despite all 
plans and schemes for peace and stabilization. Capital- 
alism tries to stabilize itself at the expense of the 
toiling masses, by driving down their living standards. 
This only intensifies the struggle. Older European 
capitalism with its backward methods of production 
fails to compete with the productive forces of the 
newer countries. The great area of Russia is now 
under the control of a Workers’ Government. The 
once mighty British Empire is in decline. It miserably 
fails, despite the lower-than-pre-war wages, to provide 
employment for its home workers. Its colonial peoples 
are straining at the leash. Its former markets which 
used to absorb its surplus wealth have developed a 
mass production of their own and play the part of 
competitors instead of customers. Canada is a stand- 
ing example of this. 

No student to-day believes that a nation is self- 
contained or that the decline of capitalism and the 
victory of the workers in Europe will not rapidly 
affect capitalist economy on the American continent. 

During the period of capitalist expansion—a 


period of mass production, accumulation of capital, 
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extension of the world market by the acquisition of 
colonies and spheres of influence to absorb the surplus 
of commodities—the capitalist class did grant con- 
cessions to the working class, rather than accept a 
challenge to its whole system of production. But in 
the period of capitalist decline the capitalist class 
fights every inch of the ground and employs extra- 
legal methods of oppression before it yields one small 
reform which would become an additional cost to it. 

Canada is no longer a ‘backward’ country. All the 
indications of a developed capitalism are here. The 
grip of finance-capital on Canadian industrial life is 
apparent. Merger follows merger. The absorption 
of the smaller banks by the ‘big four’; the trusti- 
fication of such industries as Steel, Asbestos, Coal and 
Metal Mining; the rapid growth of the chain stores 
at the expense of the small businessmen; the mort- 
gaging of the farmers to the Trust and Insurance 
Corporations, are all evidences of this process. 

On the other hand we have our so-called social 
problems which are the inevitable result of this de- 
velopment—our permanent unemployed army; our 
aged veterans of industry; acute poverty and misery 
in our industrial areas and centres; strikes and lock- 
outs of ever larger proportions; a steady lowering of 
the standard of living of the workers; and the growth 
of charitable organizations, etc. 

With the sharpening struggle comes greater inter- 
ference by the governments in industrial disputes—use 
of troops, arrest and imprisonment of active workers, 
deportation and sedition laws. All of which develops 
rapidly the class-consciousness of the mass of the 
workers, lays bare the class division in society, and 
shakes their faith in so-called democracy. 

As a result of Canada’s fidelity to the British Em- 
pire during the last imperialist war, she is burdened 
with a huge war debt. J. S. Woodsworth, M.P., in 
his article gives the total debt, Federal, Provincial, and 
Municipal, at $600 per head. One hundred million 
dollars are paid annually in interest to Canadian bond- 
holders. This huge burden of debt, from the purely 
business point of view, acts like a millstone around 
the neck of Canadian industry, and is partly respon- 
sible for the stock-in-trade slogan of the Canadian 
manufacturers—‘Economy’. Canada occupies an im- 
portant place among the nations of the world as an 
exporting country. Her commodities are coming 
more and more into competition with the goods from 
countries whose workers have a lower standard of 
living. She is faced by the invasion of her home 
markets with goods from the United States, where, 
by reason of mass production, despite a relatively 
higher wage-rate, production is cheaper. 

Over and above this there are the internal contra- 
dictions and antagonisms of Canadian capitalism—the 
economic and political antagonism of interest between 
the agrarian interests of the West and the exploiting 


financial and industrial interests of the East, the 
national antagonism between the imperialistic Angli- 
cizing groups with their headquarters in Ontario and 
the nationalist French masses of Quebec, and the 
secessionist tendencies of the ‘Maritime Rights’ and 
Western parties. The present parliamentary situ- 
ation at Ottawa is to a great extent a reflection of 
these antagonisms. 

We can approach, then, Canada’s political and 
economic problems from two viewpoints diametric- 
ally opposed to one another. One is the eclectic, un- 
scientific, reactionary viewpoint which considers the 
capitalist system of fundamental permanence and sees 
in the present instability and contradictions something 
that can be solved within the limits of the system 
itself. The other is the dialectic, scientific, revolution- 
ary communist viewpoint, which knows that the con- 
tradictions are inherent in capitalism, that these an- 
tagonisms, especially the basic class antagonism, must 
continue to sharpen, and that there can be no per- 
manent solution outside of the abolition of the capital- 
ist system. 

The communist programme, therefore, is not doc- 
trinaire, but is based on the immediate needs of the 
working class, with the knowledge that these same 
pressing needs will, as the struggle develops, compel 
the workers to accept and embrace the revolutionary 
position. 

The old political parties can’t be other than repre- 
sentative of the financial and ruling interests of Can- 
ada. It is no accident that the government in Canada 
has consistently refused to grant social insurance to 
the unemployed or aged workers, or to legalize the 
eight-hour day. It is only the growing demand and 
organization of labour, coupled with the parliamentary 
instability, that has brought forth the ‘promise’ of a 
measure of working-class legislation, much to the 
chagrin of the reactionary forces in our political life. 

So the communist has a programme of immediate 
and partial demands. But these are not for solving 
the ‘problems’ of capitalism. A programme of social 
insurance for the Canadian workers will not 
strengthen capitalism. Neither will a higher standard 
of living for the workers, nor a shortening of the 
work day. Our demands are for developing the forces 
of the working class, for loosening the hold of finance, 
capital, and imperialism on the Canadian workers, and 
for the restitution of the natural resources and the 
means of production, built up by their social labour, 
to the workers and farmers of Canada. 

We demand that Canada shall declare her complete 
independence of the British Empire. This will leave 
her free to amend and alter her own constitution and 
abolish appeals to the Privy Council. We oppose the 
secessionist tendencies manifested by the Maritime 
Rights and Western parties. At the same time we 
stand for the maintenance for the French-Canadian 
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people of the lingual, religious, and cultural guar- 
antees embodied in the British North America Act. 

We stand for secular education in the schools. 

We declare that the two old-line parties are staging 
a sham battle over the question of the tariff, and 
point out to the workers and farmers that only 
establishment of a Workers-and-Farmers’ Govern- 
ment will materially alter the economic situation. 

Regarding the so-called transportation problem we 
stand not only for the consolidation and unification of 
the two, main systems, but demand that this shall be 
without compensation and with workers’ control. 
Where W. F. Maclean, M.P., would set aside a sum 
for the relief of workers who would be displaced 
by the unification, we stand for the reduction of hours 
of labour so as to maintain these workers. Our posi- 
tion is the same with regard to the Mining Industry, 
which in Nova Scotia and Alberta is a blight on the 
community. 

We stand for the establishment of a maximum 
eight-hour day, with a five-day week, and for the re- 
peal of all anti-working-class legislation (sedition and 
deportation laws, etc.). 

We demand full recognition of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the granting of loans or 


credits by the Canadian Government. Last year the 
Soviet Union purchased twenty-two million dollars’ 
worth of Canadian products, in cash payments. 

The capitalist political parties endeavour to make 
an issue of the balancing of the Federal budget. The 
communist demands the enforcement of the Capital 
Levy and the cancellation of all interest payments on 
war bonds over $5,000. 

Canada is (as our politicians are never tired of 
telling us) a land of vast natural resources. These 
presumably belong to the ‘people’, but hundreds of 
millions of dollars are being extracted annually in the 
shape of profits for the big interests of Canada. The 
establishment of a Workers-and-Farmers’ Govern- 
ment, towards which we must strive, would place th- 
resources of the country under the ownership and 
control of the workers of the cities and country. Only 
then will come a true democracy. It behooves all truly 
progressive forces in Canada to work for that day. 
Capitalism holds nothing for the future but war, pov- 
erty, and increasing hardship. Only the working-class 
forces can lay the foundations of that new social order 
which must take the place of our decrepit and obsolete 
social system. The Communist Party has the honour 
to be the vanguard of that movement. 


OUR LEISURE SEX 
BY B. K. SANDWELL 


‘man works from sun to sun, but woman’s 

work is never done’. There have been some 
notable economic and social changes since that poem 
was written. Whether or not it is still true that woman 
never finishes her work, there can be no doubt that 
there is vastly less of it to finish than there was in 
those days. In the sphere in which she performs her 
iabours, the home, there has been a revolution, the 
cost of which is borne by the man, and the benefits 
(if a lessened task be really a benefit) almost exclu- 
sively harvested by his wife and daughters and sisters. 
The problem created by the immense amount of 
human energy thus released has occupied the attention 
of many students and writers. That nature, in the 
sense of that inexorable process of things which goes 
on without any aid from human intelligence, will 
eventually work out some sort of solution we need 
not doubt. But Euro-American Man is impatient of 
the inexorable process of nature; and one of the most 
interesting things that we have to speculate about is 
what activities can be provided for women. 

Some of the energy released from the home by 
the mechanization of its duties has, of course, gone 
into organized industry and commerce. According to 
Mr. Coats’s breezy little volume, The Canada Year 


A N ancient and poetical proverb informs us that 





Book, the percentage of females engaged in ‘gainiul 
occupations’ in Canada in 1911 was 14.31; Mr. Coats 
suggests that it may by this time have gone up to 
something under 16 per cent. But a considerable num- 
ber of these are women who have no males to be 
gainfully occupied on their behalf, and would there- 
fore be working in any event if the vacuum cleaner 
had never been heard of and beans had never been 
put into acan. Away back in 1891, when the mechan- 
ization of the home had not gone far enough to attract 
anybody’s attention, there were already 11.07 per cent. 
of the female population gainfully employed. So that 
not more than five per cent. of our women have been 
transferred to wage-paid occupations by the fact that 
there is scarcely anything left to do at home except 
make the beds. This leaves a vast amount of released 
female energy which, whatever it is doing, is not 
going into gainful occupations. What is it doing? ~ 
Is it doing the best it can for itself and the com- 
munity? Is it improving the nature of its occupations, 
whatever they are, as a result of increasing experience 
of the new order of things? 

There are, of course, several classes of women in 
(anada who have not experienced any appreciable 
increase of leisure in the new era. The class which 


has always had money enough to keep two or more 
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servants may now find the second harder to get, but 
on the other hand she is less indispensable ; the women 
of this class had leisure before the revolution and 
have it still, And, at the other end of the social scale, 
the lowest paid of the working-class have no money 
with which to profit by modern inventions in domestic 
machinery or ready-made food. And in the rural 
parts also there is small change; domestic machinery 
is mainly intended for urban homes, and canned foods 
cannot compete with old-fashioned foods whose raw 
materials are raised on the premises. The farmer’s 
wife worked desperately hard in 1891 and works toler- 
ably hard to-day. There is little that is new in the 
work-pressure of any of these people. 

The great change is among the upper wage-earners, 
the salaried classes, and the small capitalists; and the 
interesting problems are almost wholly among the two 
latter. For the upper grades of wage-earners provide 
the vast majority of the ‘gainfully employed’ women 
of the census; they have no social prejudice against it, 
their young women like the independence that a 
wage or salary gives them, and have no trouble in 
finding jobs. The problem, therefore, concerns the 
salaried and small-capitalist classes; and even among 
them we may eliminate those married women who are 
actively engaged in rearing a young family. Nobody 
has invented any machines for bringing up children; 
and the lightening of the ordinary household tasks is 
more than offset by the greater care that we now 
demand in the feeding, nursing, clothing, and early 
training of youngsters. This exception must not be 
carried too far in point of time; the instant the child 
is old enough to go to school there is a great state 
machine ready to take over most of the old parental 
responsibilities. The mother of the child of ten is 
almost as free as the mother of the child of twenty. 

Among the women of these classes, then, there is 
to-day far less work needful for the good of their 
households than there was a generation ago, and in 
consequence there is far more time for other kinds of 
work. Of these there are three. The first, and that 
into which women most naturally drift, is work that 
is still for the good of the household, but ‘needful’ 
only in a diminising degree. The woman who no 
longer has to weave the cloth for her husband’s coat 
can still embroider guest towels for the new ‘show’ 
bathroom ; and the time once devoted to making one’s 
own preserves can be given to a serious study of the 
art of table decoration as expounded by any one of a 
dozen magazines. That the average domestic interior 
has been and is being considerably beautified as a 
result of these efforts is undeniable, though a mere 
man may be pardoned for wondering whether the 
result is proportionable to the effort. After this comes 
work that is not for the household at all; and this mav 
be of two kinds—work that brings in a definite 
equivalent, either in money or goods, and work that is 


undertaken ostensibly for some kind of unselfish 
reason, be it religious, charitable, political, or what 
not. We may catalogue the classes as: (A) Domestic, 
Unnecessary; (B) Non-domestic, Remunerated; and 
(C) Non-domestic, Unremunerated. Class B is much 
wider than the ‘gainful occupations’ schedule in the 
census, for it includes an immense amount of casual 
china-painting, music-teaching, dress-making, and the 
like. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest that 
Classes A and C, which the writer believes to contain 
between them the greater part of the new activities to 
which women are now devoting themselves, are lack- 
ing in a certain very definite and important kind of 
satisfaction which is provided by Class B and by 
almost every kind of major activity to which the maic 
human devotes himself. Lacking that kind of satis- 
faction, they must inevitably fail to meet the needs of 
a great many of the women who pursue them; and the 
fact that they lack that satisfaction is the reason why 
a great many women make no effort to pursue them, 
and devote to sheer frivolity or indolence their newly 
rescued hours. I mean that satisfaction which results 
from the ‘test of the market’. Most human beings 
desire to know that what they are doing is worth 
while. The market, the transaction of sale and pur- 
chase, affords a species of test of the worth-whileness 
of what one is doing ; a test which may not satisfy the 
philosopher, but which is satisfactorily convincing to 
the average man. To receive a dollar for an hour’s 
labour is the best evidence we can get on this earth, 
and outside of philosophy, that an hour of one’s labour 
is worth a dollar. Man’s work interests him largely 
for that interest—that it is valued, its value certified 
by payment. Women’s work does not interest her, be- 
cause she can in the nature of things get no such cer- 
tification except under Class B. Note that it is the 
certification that matters, not the receipt of the 
money and the subsequent control of its expenditure. 
Many a husband turns his entire wage over to his 
wife, and many a working daughter turns her entire 
pay over to the family exchequer, but that act cannot 
take from them the dignity and pride that come of 
the reflection: ‘I made this money, and none other’. 

Women are being called upon far too much at the 
present time to devote their energies to work of whose 
value they can never be certain because it can never 
be measured in the medium of exchange. What can 
Mrs. Smith know of the value of her table decoration 
scheme, worked out with such immense pains and 
study, except that it may possibly be better than Mrs. 
Jones’s and is almost certainly not so good as Mrs. 
Robinson’s? How can Mrs. Jones tell that the re- 
sults of the fifteen hours a week she gives to the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary are worth the time and the head- 
ache that follows? And why does Mrs. Robinson 
prefer sending a batch of layer cakes to the Auxiliary 
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Sale rather than spend an hour or two decorating the 
Parish Hall? (She thinks, poor erring lady, that the 
price they fetch is a certification of their value, 
whereas you, gentle reader, and I know that the most 
atrocious of concoctions can be and are sold at the 
Auxiliary Sale at even prices with the lightest and 
most exquisite. ) 

There are, of course, women who can devote a 
lifetime with enthusiasm to the unremunerated, or 
indirectly remunerated, service of the common good, 
just as there are men of the same kind. And there 
are women, like men, who can do the same for the 
advancement of a political idea or policy or party. 
But they are exceptions, and it is idle to recommend 
this kind of activity to every woman. Nor can all 
the released energies of our womanhood be devoted 
to painting china for sale or knitting socks on a port- 
able machine for a piece-work wage. We need a 
greatly increased supply of paid part-time jobs for 
women. But, above all, we need recognition of the 
fact that a woman does not demean either herself or 
her husband by accepting money for her labour. The 
idea that an idle wife or daughter is a proof of social 
superiority is exactly parallel to the similar belief once 
entertained in China concerning four-inch finger-nails. 

I suspect that the majority of women, certainly 
the great majority of those who have never worked 
for money, are unaware of this weak point about 
many of their pursuits. They are fully, not to say bit- 
terly, aware that there is a weak point, but they per- 
sist in ascribing it to the inherent qualities of their 
occupations. They tell us that women’s tasks are un- 
interesting tasks, cramped in a narrow round of 
routine, and that men’s tasks are interesting and car- 
ried on in interesting surroundings. I have never 
been a bookkeeper, but I can imagine the feelings of 
a bookkeeper when his wife tells him this; or the 
feelings of a motorman, a pin-pointer, or a typesetter. 
The fact is that the ordinary feminine tasks are not 
uninteresting so long as they are undeniably impor- 
tant. No woman complains of the labour she has to 
lavish—most of it very monotonous—on her child 
during the first three years of its life; no woman com- 
plains of the really essential domestic tasks, those 
which are vital to the comfort of her husband and 
children, as being uninteresting. They may be hard 
and tiring; she may be willing and ready to hand them 
over to a servant the instant she can get one; she may 
be only too delighted to accept any mechanical help 
she can get in doing them; but she does not claim 
that they are a bore. Nor does the woman who is 
receiving money for her activities complain of their 
lack of interest. I can personally conceive of nothing 
more wearisome than taking down another person’s 
letters in shorthand and reproducing them on a type- 
writer, said letters having to do with matters in which 
the stenographer has not the remotest concern; baking 


a batch of bread seems to be wildly exciting in com- 
parison. Yet stenographers do not complain of the 
ennui of their employment; while ladies who devote 
most of their time to ‘charity’ very frequently do. 
And the reason is that it never enters the head of the 
stenographer, just as it never enters the head of the 
average money-earning man in any masculine voca- 
tion, to suspect that her or his labours are not worth 
while. 

The solution is that women ought to be paid for 
at least nine-tenths of all their activities outside of 
their own homes, and a great deal of their present 
less useful activities inside their homes ought to be 
replaced by paid activities outside. (By ‘outside’ I 
mean merely carried on for an outside market; the 
activity itself may go on inside the house.) This 
would ensure two beneficial results. A great deal of 
activity of a kind for which there is no real demand 
would disappear, giving place to the production of 
articles and services for which there is a real demand, 
made evident by a money price. In other words, the 
same amount of effort would produce a greatly in- 
creased volume of utilities. And the secret, or overt, 
contempt of women for much of their own occupa- 
tions would disappear with it, since there is no need 
to be contemptuous of any work for which there is 
an effective demand. The most elementary student 
of economics is aware that such a change would in 
uo wise increase the burden of cost at present resting 
upon the income-making portion of the community, 
which consists for the most part of men. Woman 
is at present taking the leisure time with which man 
presents her (since he is working just about as hard 
as he did before machinery was invented) and using 
it largely for purposes of infinitesimal social utility— 
for the production of things which do neither him 
nor her any good. And she is discontented with her- 
self for that very reason. Let her devote the same 
time to the production of marketable, therefore cer- 
tainly wanted, goods, and she increases at the same 
time her own self-respect and the total output of the 
community. 
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chology, generally called behaviourism, not quite four- 
teen years old, bids fair to sweep the older forms 
away except as interesting branches of historical 
study. Yet such is the case. 

Historically, of course, psychology is the science 
of the soul. The soul (psyche) of the Greeks was 
the essence or true being of an organism; it was the 
cause and principle of its life. The connotation to the 
Greek was wider than soul as we now understand the 
word, and included the modern notions of both mind 
and soul. By the time of the Middle Ages the mental 
and spiritual aspects of the soul had become separate 
subjects of study; the philosopher (or psychologist) 
emphasizing the one, the theologian the other. 
Psychology changed, then, from the study of the soul 
to the study of mind. Later, through the influence of 
Descartes, psychology changed to the study of con- 
sciousness. As the science of consciousness it remained 
until behaviourism arose. Thus we may say with 
Woodworth: ‘First psychology lost its soul, then it 
lost its mind, then it lost consciousness; it still has 
behaviour, of a kind.’ 

Wherein does behaviourism differ from the older 
psychology? Chiefly in its method of approach. Be- 
haviourism is objective, the older structural psy- 
chology was subjective. Behaviourism tries to study 
behaviour, what the organism does or says (for speak- 
ing is a form of behaviour) in as impersonal and ob- 
jective a way as the physicist or chemist studies the 
physical and chemical properties of matter. Struc- 
tural psychology was dualistic; behaviourism is 
monistic. Structural psychology was a branch of 
metaphysics; behaviourism is closely related to 
physiology—and in this way. Physiology studies the 
actions of parts of the body—the organs of digestion, 
the heart, the glands; behaviourism studies the action 
or behaviour of the organism as a whole. Structural 
psychology used the method of introspection; be- 
haviourism rejects introspection because introspec- 
tion, being a unique event, can never be used to de- 
velop a science. Instead, behaviourism uses experi- 
ment and other forms of controlled observation. 
‘Grant me the postulates of thé physical sciences’, 
boldly proclaims the behaviourist, ‘and I can show 
you how the phenomena of mind may arise within a 
system which has no other attributes than those which 
the physicist ascribes to his phenomenological world.’ 

In the new science the student looks in vain for 
such words as ‘mind’ and ‘mental’, and all such sub- 
jective terms as sensation, perception, memory, intro- 
spection, image, desire, purpose, meaning, will, affec- 
tion, conation, and even thinking and emotion as they 
are subjectively defined. 

What, then, is there left, and what does the be- 
haviourist spend his time in doing? As far as can be 
gathered from his writings, such, for example, as the 
reference given at the beginning of this article, he 


occupies himself with experiments on conditioned 
stimuli and conditioned responses. The words 
stimulus and response need explanation for they are 
the fundamental categories of the behaviourist. A 
stimulus is nothing more or less than something which 
affects a sense organ in some way and, through 
connections of the nervous system, causes a muscle 
organ to respond. When there is a mass of stimulat- 
ing factors it is called a situation. As Watson says: 


If I suddenly flash a strong light in your eye, your pupil 
will contract rapidly. If I were suddenly to shut off all 
light in the room, the pupil would begin to widen. If ¢ pis- 
tol were suddenly fired in the back part of the room, 
practically all of you would jump and possibly turn your 
heads around. If hydrogen sulphide were suddenly re- 
leased in the room you would begin to hold your noses and 
possibly even seek to leave the room. If I suddenly made 
the room very warm, you would begin to unbutton your 
coats and perspire. If I suddenly made it cold another re- 
sponse would take place. 


The light, dark, odour, heat, and cold are stimuli. 
But in addition there are internal as well as external 
stimuli. Just before a meal, for example, the stomach 
begins to contract rhythmically because of the absence 
of food. As soon as food is eaten these contractions 
cease. 

Responses may be overt (open to observation) or 
implicit. Most muscular movements from the blink 
of an eyelid to the digging of a hole, are overt re- 
sponses. Glandular responses are usually implicit 
(internal). The sight of food stimulates the flow of 
saliva in a hungry man, but it is usually hidden from 
the eye. Thinking, which to the behaviourist is main- 
ly sub-vocal talking (talking to oneself), is also an 
implicit response. 

Now let us see how the stimulus or the response 
may become conditioned. An electrical shock given to 
the hand will lead to its withdrawal thus: 


Electric shock. Withdrawal of hand. 
Normally a red light will not lead to its withdrawal, 
but if just before giving the electric shock a red light 
is shown, then, after a few trials, the appearance of 
the red light alone is sufficient to cause the withdrawal 
of the hand. The red light has become a substitute 
stimulus—the whole organism has become conditioned 
although it is customary to speak of either the stimulus 
or response as becoming conditioned. 

Take another example. Yesterday the sight of his 
puppy called out from a two-year-old child fondling, 
petwords, play, and laughter: 


Sight of dog. Manipulation, laughter, etc. 
To-day the dog calls out: 


Sight of dog, Screaming, withdrawal of body. 
Something happened. Late yesterday the dog bit 
him too hard in play—broke the skin and caused 
bleeding. We know that: 
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Biting, cutting of skin [causes] Withdrawal of 
hand, screaming, etc. In other words, while the visual 
stimulus dog has remained substantially the same, the 
reaction belonging to another unconditioned stimulus 
(cutting, pricking the skin) has made its appearance. 

Conditioned stimuli are legion in number. Every 
one of the printed and written 15,000 words that a 
well educated individual can respond to in an organ- 
ized way must be looked upon as a conditioned stimu- 
lus. Each tool that we work with, each person that 
we respond to, are equally good examples. 

The conditioning of unlearned responses in the 
young makes or mars the child. There is no need, 
says the behaviourist, to postulate the Freudian com- 
plexes and unconscious. The thing to do is to study 
the birth equipment of the young and notice the tran- 
sition of the unconditioned to conditioned responses. 
The behaviourist has largely given up instincts. His 
studies show that the following (which space compels 
one to compress) is practically a complete list of true 
unlearned responses :— 


(1) Sneezing, full-fledged from birth. (2) Hiccoughing, 
not present at birth, but observable from seven days of 
age on with great ease. (3) Crying, present at birth and 
soon conditioned because it leads to_the control of nurse, 
parents, and attendants. (4) Erection of penis. This can 
occur at birth and from that time on throughout life. It is 
conditioned by visual stimulation and the like. (4) Void- 
ing of urine. This occurs from birth. The unconditioned 
stimulus is unquestionably intra-organic due to the pres- 
sure of the fluid in the bladder. Conditioning of the act 
of urination can begin as early as the second week. Usually, 
however, conditioning at this age requires almost infinite 
patience. Anywhere from the third month on, the infant 
can be conditioned easily by a little care. (5) Defaecation. 
This mechanism seems to be perfect from birth. (6) Early 
eye movements. Infants from birth will turn their eyes 
towards a faint light, but the movement is not well co- 
ordinated for some time. (7) Smiling appears as early as 
the fourth day, most often after a full feeding. It can be 
conditioned by the 30th day. (8) Turning the head, from 
birth. (9) Holding up head when infant is held in an up- 
right position. Some new-born infants can support their 
heads for a few seconds. The head can be held up in most 
infants from the 6th month on. (10) Hand movements 
such as closing and opening the hand, stretching fingers, 
etc., can be observed at birth. (11) Grasping. With few 
exceptions infants at birth can support their full weight 
with either right or left hands. (12) Arm movements can 
be aroused from birth by stimulating the skin slightly al- 
most anywhere, but best by holding the nose of the infant. 
(13) Leg and foot movements. Kicking is one of the most 
pronounced movements to be seen at birth. It can be 
brought out by touching the soles of the feet, by stimulat- 
ing with hot or cold air, etc. (14) Trunk, leg. foot, and toe 
movements. When an infant is suspending itself with 
either right or left hand, marked ‘climbing’ motions in the 
trunk and hip are noticeable. Tickling the foot produces 
marked movements in foot and toes. Stroking the sole 
with a match stick produced the Babinski reflex (extension 
of big toe, flexion of others, but toes may simply be 
fanned). Many infants almost from birth can turn over 
from face to back when placed naked, face downward, on 
an unyielding surface. (15) Feeding responses. Touching 
face of a hungry baby causes movement of mouth towards 
source of stimulation. Sucking and swallowing can be 
demonstrated within an hour of birth. (16) Crawling is 
probably a result of habit formation since many babies 
never crawl at all. (17) Standing and walking, though of 
slow development, are probably innate and develop from 
the extensor thrust of the legs. A great deal of the act, 


balancing and the like, is learned. (18) Vocal behaviow 
begins with crying and babbling. These become condi- 
tioned and organized into word habits. (19) Blinking when 
the eye is touched is unconditioned at birth; the blink 
when a shadow crosses the eye is learned between 40 and 
80 days. (20) Handedness. Children are born neither 
right nor left handed. Handedness is socially conditioned. 

From the above repertory of unlearned responses, 
the hundreds of thousands that adults can make are 
learned. What should be noted is that the above 
responses were determined by experimentation. In- 
stead of going into raptures about the clasp of the 
baby hand around the finger, the behaviourist allows 
the child to hang on to a stick and times him until he 
falls. 

In exactly the same way the behaviourist studies 
emotions. He finds that fear in babies can be called 
out by just two things—a sudden noise and removal 
ef support. Emotions are easily conditioned, hence 
arises the fear of the dark, of furry animals, etc. 
Emotions are closely related to secretions from endo- 
crine glands, especially the adrenals. 

Word habits are built up in exactly the same way 
and by the same mechanisms as manual habits. Words 
provide a verbal substitute theoretically for every 
object in the world. When learned, we carry the 
world around with us by means of this organization. 
The memory of the older psychology is wholly con- 
cerned with words. That is why we cannot remem- 
ber anything unless the action has been associated 
with language. Nobody can remember anything of 
their pre-linguistic life, say before the age of 214 
years. 

Thinking aloud and thinking silently are equivalent 
activities to the behaviourist. Both are concerned 
with speech. Meaning, a bug-bear to structural 
psychology, becomes the equivalent of doing. We 
‘mean’ what we ‘do’ and no more. 

On the behaviourist’s position in regard to imagery, 
purpose, etc., space alone precludes us from enlarging. 
But perhaps enough has been said to show that be- 
haviourism is a thorough-going attempt to make psy- 
chology a branch of natural science and that psycholo- 
gists, from now on, will have seriously to reckon 
with it. Its adherents are growing rapidly in num- 
bers, and most of the psychological experimentation 
of the world is inspired by the behaviourist pro- 


gramme. PETER SANDIFORD. 
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THE FICTION OF JAMES JOYCE 


BY JOHN H. 


CREIGHTON 
I 


‘DUBLINERS’ AND ‘A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN’ 


WO publishers—Mr. Grant Richards of London, 
‘i and Messrs. Maunsel of Dublin—signed con- 
tracts for the publication of James Joyce’s 
Dubliners and immediately became alarmed at the 
uncompromising nature of its realism. Mr. Richards 
(out of a tender compassion for the Irish reader?) 
suggested deletions; Joyce refused to make them, and 
the manuscript was returned. The Irish firm—with 
some reason when one remembers the rage that 
greeted The Playboy of the Western World, the first 
interruption in the Irish literary diet of sweetness and 
romance—also suggested palliative deletions, one of 
them, strange to say, a supposedly offensive reference 
io Edward VII. The matter dragged on, culminating 
in the burning of all but one of the edition by the 
publishers: a powerful influence in alienating Joyce 
irom Ireland and the Irish. Finally Mr. Richards 
made amends by publishing the book, in 1914, ten 
vears after it had been written. It is a volume that any 
novelist might be proud to point to as his first essay in 
the art of fiction; it becomes noteworthy when it is 
known that it is the work of a youth of twenty-four. 
The fifteen stories it contains are little more than 
sketches wherein, for a moment, middle and lower 
class Dublin people are snatched from the stream of 
lite. It is relentless naturalism, easy, direct, and vivid, 
displaying a keen insight into the obverse side of life 
and a high regard for words. It is interesting, too, by 
reason of the light it throws on its author’s later work. 
One of the sketches, the last, called ‘The Dead’, con- 
‘ains in microcosm the later Joyce: it is the seed of 
Ulysses. It is simply a representation of the fine and 
complex sensations of a man during a single evening, 
without plot, action, beginning, or end. It aims to 
turn inside out the mind of man, an aim which has 
since continuously dominated the peculiar genius of 
James Joyce. 

His next book, 4 Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, appeared in 1916. It is autobiography told in 
the third person. The title is almost unique in that it 
exactly describes the book: it is a portrait of an art- 
ist. The intense religious, sensuous, and sexual emo- 
tion, the mental riot and revolt of Stephen Dedalus is 
the stuff from which art springs. The portrait is 
painted by a succession of sensation presentations. 
Even the first few lines give an indication of the 
technical novelty of these presentations :— 

Once upon a time and a very good time it was 

there was a moocow coming down along the road 

and this moocow that was coming down along the road 


met a nicens little boy named baby tuckoo.. . . 
His father told him that story: his father looked at 


him through a glass: he had a hairy face. 
He was baby tuckoo. The moocow came down the 
road where Betty Byrne lived: she sold lemon platt. 


O, the wild rose blossoms 
On the little green place. 
He sang that song. That was his song. 

O, the green wothe botheth. 
Thus we make the acquaintance of Stephen Dedalus. 
Already Joyce is at work on a problem almost pecu- 
liar to him among novelists: the problem of varying 
the style to suit the subject. Most novels are all from 
the same piece, even the tempo is constant, but to 
Joyce time is always variable, form always flexible. 

A further few pages strengthen the conviction that 
this is a novel cast in none of the old moulds. For the 
first time the essential disorderliness of life is con- 
veyed in this desultory but extremely carefully con- 
structed prose. Inner and outer life are fused anew. 
Stephen is at school: flashes of his hidden thoughts 
and feelings merge with objective bits of his life to 
produce a luminous picture of the painful passage 
through school of a brooding, sensitive boy. The 
beauty of the prose is felt at once—even in the flight 
of a greasy football it unexpectedly reveals itself. 
Vacation brings relief. The disrupted Christmas din- 
ner is an example of Joyce’s extraordinary photo- 
graphic and dictographic power, a power that dis- 
tinguished Dubliners and is used less often but with 
greater effect in A Porirait. The dinner scene is set 
swiftly and meticulously—but others have displayed 
that ability. What is uncommon is the electricity with 
which this vulgar, profane, tragic dinner-table dispute 
between a fanatic Irish Catholic and a Parnellite is 
charged: it flashes and smoulders with life. The 
meal ends in tears and curses, with Stephen terror- 
stricken. What a home! 

School again: scraps of conversation, and odd, 
pathetic, or sensuous boyish thoughts. Religious fer- 
vour, sex, and vague ambition for a world free from 
squalour and hypocrisy dawn in Stephen. Later, at 
college, reason elbows religion aside, and a literary 
reputation is gained—and still the battle against the 
squalour of life and the riot of mind. Essay prize- 
money slips ineffectually away, poverty and unclean- 
ness return, and sex offers appeasement to his heart. 
This dark and brutish period of youth is moving and 
tragic in Joyce’s hands: he has lifted it from the 
plane of the body to that of the spirit. It is pity that 
one feels, pity for Stephen—and for man:— 
and the cry that he had strangled for so long in his throat 
issued from his lips. It broke from him like a wail of des- 


pair from a hell of sufferers and died in a wail of furious 
entreaty, a cry for an iniquitous abandonment, a cry which 
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was but the echo of an obscene scrawl which he had read 
on the oozing wail of a urinal. 

The announcement of a retreat in the college in 
honour of St. Francis Xavier withers up Stephen’s 
heart ‘like a flower of the desert that feels the simoon 
coming from afar’. Swiftly and powerfully Joyce 
conveys this inner turmoil and fear and submission :— 


Every word of it was for him. Against his sin, foul and 
secret, the whole wrath of God was aimed. The wind of the 
last day blew through his mind; his sins, the jewel-eyed 
harlots of his imagination, fled before the hurricane, squeak- 


ing like mic» in their terror, and huddled under a mane 
of hair. 

Again :— 
Mad! Mad! Was it possible he had done these things? A 


cold sweat broke out upon his forehead as the foul mem- 
ories condensed within his brain. 


Here is clean, strong, beautiful prose, conveying ex- 
actly what it sets out to convey, the feverish activity 
of a mind. 

The sermon on hell falls on fertile ground. It is, 
so far as I am aware, the most startling sermon in 
literature, an echo from the dark ages with its arid 
beauty and awful detail. Its picture of hell is terrific: 
a place of darkness, stench, and fire, intense and ever- 
lasting. It reads like a verbatim report, perfect in its 
fusion of style and subject. Poor Stephen on the 
chapel bench with his sins heavy upon him! ‘Every 
word of it was for him.’ Legs shaking, scalp trembling, 
half dead he creeps from the chapel and flees to his 
room. The vision of hell pursues him, its reeking 
odour pours down his throat, and he vomits profusely. 
Confess! Confess! rings through his being. Con- 
fession brings relief, his sins trickle out to the last 
drop, and the muddy streets are suddenly gay. 

A period of emotional ecstacy follows and Stephen 
contemplates joining the Jesuit Order. We sense a 
break in this devotional, rigorously disciplined life, 
and it comes suddenly on the banks of the Liffey; a 
wild, proud, soul-releasing moment of joy when the 
call of life is answered. The rendering of this experi- 
ence is poetic and achieves a lyric beauty rare in prose. 
It is a dynamic portrayal of an urge almost universal 
in man :— 


He felt his cheeks aflame and his throat throbbing with 

song. There was a lust of wandering in his feet that 

burned to set out for the ends of the earth. On! On! his 

heart seemed to cry. Evening would deepen above the sea, 

night fall upon the plains, dawn glimmer before the wan- 

ee and show him strange fields and hills and faces. 
ere? 


Heavenly God! cried Stephen’s soul, in an outburst of 
profane joy. 


Far behind now is ‘the pale service of the altar’. 

From this point the book becomes less moving, less 
satisfying, except for a few noteworthy passages; 
here and there, especially towards the end, the desul- 
tory effect is pushed too far and defeats its ends; and 
it smacks of the lecture room. Stephen is now an 
undergraduate at the University, in the first pride of 
intellectual manhood, brooding and scornful, with 
more of logic and less of fire. We see a further 


progression, fitful but certain, of his consciousness 
‘oward an aesthetic principle and an artistic purpose. 
Aristotle and Aquinas, leavened with the madrigal 
verse of the Elizabethans, provide his mind’s diet. 
This inner life of beauty is sharply contrasted with 
the outer life of poverty and uncleanness—further 
evidence in the indictment of Dublin for her baleful 
influence on her artistic sons. The conversations of 
the students ‘come off’ superbly, true recordings of 
our irrelevant, spasmodic speech. In the crude retorts 
of the students, Lynch, Temple, and Moynihan, Joyce 
gives a first evidence of the boisterous wit and humour 
that finds so much play in Ulysses. Stephen’s aesthe- 
tic creed is stated at length in a conversation with 
Lynch; it is more difficult than necessary and smacks 
of scholasticism. It resolves itself into a belief in an 
art that is free from all alien influences and awakens 
only an aesthetic stasis—in an art that is the product 
of an intense instant of imagination, an instant when 
the mind, according to Shelley, is like a fading coal. 
The making of Stephen’s villanelle is the first con- 
vincing representation I have read of the moment of 
creation; one says when it is finished: That is how 
a poem is born. Stephen’s random thoughts prepara- 
tory to the inevitable departure from Ireland fill the 
last few pages and we leave him invoking the aid of 
Dedalus, the cunning craftsman of Antiquity. 

It is a beautiful, luminous, and passionate book, 
startling in its matter and radical in its manner. Too 
much has been made of its startling quality and too 
little of its beauty and poetry. Actually it contains 
more evidence of a poetic sense than nine-tenths of 
contemporary poetry; indeed, it is difficult to think of 
a novel in English whose prose is as poetic. It is 
smoothly flowing and musical, and studded with the 
images and vocabulary of poetry :— 


But her long fair hair was girlish: and girlish, and touched 
with the wonder of mortal beauty, her face. 


It is a poetic prose, too, in its intensity and Flauber- 
tian economy. But a few words in a book will throw 
a reader’s eyes out of focus. The fact that Joyce 
uses one or two words which we are not accustomed 
to see in fiction should not obscure the more important 
fact that he uses a great many which it would be well 
if we were accustomed to see. 

A Portrait is realism of the spirit, springing from 
a conviction that life is not to be caught and held in 
the solid, material mould of the old realism of Bennett, 
Galsworthy, Dreiser, and Wells; it is realism that 
places the emphasis on the heterogeneous impressions, 
emotions, feelings, and thoughts of life rather than 
on its facts, whether people, houses, streets, clothes, 
food, furniture, or hotels. Despite its lack of balance 
it brings us close to life—as close as we have ever 
been in fiction; and on the essence of Stephen Dedalus 
it turns an intense illumination. 

To be continued. 
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POEMS BY GEORGE WALTON 
VERSES FOR G. S. 


Let puling poet fellows write 
Of Love or other weird conceit, 
But all that I do here indite 
Concerns the stomach, stuff to eat. 


I love good food, and gladly train 
To keep in trim my appetite ; 

To this I subjugate my brain 
That I may tuck a weskit tight 


Of course, Love may be very fine, 
But kisses hold no nourishment, 

And Love on kisses loves to dine— 
Lord! what a strange accomplishment! 


Than well-done roast that shades to rare, 
With flanking files of Yorkshire pudden 
Was ever yet more lordly fare? 
I want it now! I want it sudden! 


Or draw for me a quart of ale 
To wash me down a giant steak— 
Love cannot make me wan and pale 
When I such nutriment can take. 


Once I did love; with pallid brow 
I. mooned about, a sickly sight; 
Then I gave Love the boot, and now 
I cultivate my appetite. 


And so, my lad, ’twixt Love and steak, 

Or beef and kisses you must choose. 
For beef may make your belly ache, 

But Love will starve you like the deuce. 


PRAIRIE VILLAGE 


In this sad place Life’s slow as Life can be; 
’Twould drive a Prohibitionist to drink; 

Or even a Quaker to profanity. 

By God! if I were standing on the brink 

Of Styx or Lethe, Oh, I would not shrink 
Backward at all, but with a limber knee 
And clean-cut dive, I’d plunge right in. 
Time long since died here of senility. 


I think 


This hamlet is a crazy fungus growth, 

A cancer, pimple, or a leprous rash 

On the Earth’s face; to this I take my oath. 

I daily pray for pestilence, or crash 

Of earthquake, cloudburst, something fierce and grand, 
To force some movement on this frozen land. 


Wier ws 
( \\ NY ‘ 
BOOKS OF PICTURES 


MastTErS OF PAINTING, No. 1, PIETER DE Hoocu, 
with an introduction by C. H. Collins Baker, Keeper 
of the National Gallery (The Studio; pp. 10; 12 
plates; 5/-) 

Masters OF ParintiNG, No. 2, ANTOINE WaTTEAU, 
with an introduction by Sacheverell Sitwell (The 
Studio; pp. 7; 12 plates; 5/-) 

CONTEMPORARY FiGurE PAINTERS (Special Win- 
ter Number of The Studio, 1925-6; pp. 18; 24 plates; 
7/-) 

Mopern Masters oF Etcuina, No. 7, Sir D. Y. 
CAMERON, R.A. (The Studio; pp. 10; 12 plates; 
5/-) 

Letters TO Katie, by Sir E. Burne Jones ( Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xiv, 30; 24 plates; $3.00). 

Tue Fine Arts 1n Canapa, by Newton MacTay- 
ish (Macmillans in Canada; pp. iv, 181; 106 illustra- 
tions; $5.00). 


OUSE furnishers and decorators, both lay and 

professional, prospective or actual, should note 
that some of these books are at least gay slabs of 
colour to lie around on a living-room table these bright 
summer days. The brightest of them in this respect 
are the two volumes of the ‘Masters of Painting’ 
series. They are bound in the rosiest pink obtainable 
and have bright green labels. And the contents, though 
quieter in tone, are none the less cheerful. Each volume 
contains twelve large full-coloured reproductions of 
the master’s work, mounted on firm paper. The rich, 
solid little pictures of De Hooch, reflecting in brick- 
paved and walled gardens and deep-toned interiors 
the life of the Dutch burgher in the 17th Century, are 
beautifully reproduced, and the lucky reader has the 
company of a friendly human expert in his survey. 
Watteau is a master of another colour. His gardens 
are those of powdered Romance and high-heeled gal- 
lantry, and his commentator, one of the smart Sitwell 
trio, takes us through the little collection with appro- 
priate modern brilliance and insight. In the book on 
‘Figure Painters’ we are given a typical collection of 
modern pictures. From Anglada of Spain to Zorn of 
Sweden, runs the index, including such variety as 
Brangwyn and Gauguin, John and Sargent. Here are 
the opulent Ena and Betty Wertheimer by Sargent, 
the theatrical cello picture of Madame Suggia by John, 
and a good argumentative introduction to start the 
reader. Some of the examples very well illustrate the 
modern boldness and nonchalance in the painting of 
the nude. One imagines they would give Watteau a 
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chill. Just how intimate the artist needs to be in the 
reflection of his period is for himself to determine, 
and of course no real modern should be squeamish, 
but one must confess sometimes to a sense of the 
need to withdraw with apologies from some of the 
nude modern intimacies. However, let no one buy the 
book on this account. Its value lies in its excellent 
representative scope and variety. The preceding issues 
of the ‘Modern Masters of Etching’ series have been 
noticed in these columns. The Cameron number 
worthily carries on the noble line. Cameron is literal, 
but imaginative, precise and spacious, a knightly 
artist in every way, painter, etcher, and draughtsman. 
Here are twelve fine examples of his etching art, dark 
Highlands and lochs, French streets and cathedrals, 
more fine material for the walls and tables of our 
domestic decorator. 

And if our decorators should happen to have the 
life of Burne Jones by Lady Burne Jones in their 
libraries, let them be sure to supplement it with the 
pleasant little volume of the ‘Letters to Katie’. There 
is hardly substance enough in the volume to make it 
stand by itself as a book, but little things can be 
masterpieces and one can agree with the editor in so 
describing ‘these tiny letters to a tiny child’. Burne 
Jones has decorated the envelopes and contents of 
his letters to Kate, with beautiful playful drawings. 
They are perfectly reproduced, and the editor well 
indicates their likeableness and quality. ‘On the Great 
Day’, he says, ‘when all sketch-books shall be opened, 
I am inclined to back those of Burne Jones and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci against the world’. 

‘The Fine Arts in Canada’ is not a satisfying book. 
It has a distinguished appearance and solid bulk, but 
one finds it something of a scrap-book, more of a 
compilation of things the author happened to have 
than a deliberate gathering of material for the work. 
It is, of course, a pioneer work, and the crop of art 
is raised among piles of unburnt stumps and brush. 
A large acreage has been attempted. There are many 
scattered patches of cultivation on individual artists—- 
the sister arts, cartooning, music, drama—perhaps 1 
little more intensive farming would have been easier 
tor the settler, with better returns for the reader. On 
the whole, though, our settler seems to have chosen 
wisely. He is very cautious and qualifying about his 
prospects. He does not admit that we are yet raising 
Canadian wheat in Canada. He still has a foot on the 
Hebrides :— 


Could one have the assurance, then [he asks], to say that 
we have Canadian art? This book does not try to show 
that we have. Its whole purpose is to make known some- 
thing about the progress of art, particularly the fine art 
of painting, in a country where art has not yet become an 
urgent national need. 


One does not always admire the examples used to 


show this progress. Our author makes the best of his 
Possessions, but one feels that many of the coloured 





reproductions, for instance, were not intended to be 
used so distinctively. They tend to put the whole plan 
out of focus. And the scrap-book quality of the illus- 
trations sometimes misrepresents the artist concerned. 
One naturally looks for form, style, system, balance, 
in a book about the fine arts, but they are lacking here. 
One is thankful for the quantities of material in the 
book, its value as an effort towards a needed work, 
and its inclusive spirit. 

It is impossible for the present reviewer to examine 
this book in detail, but he feels that he should set 
down a word of protest against the romance of the 
concluding chapter on ‘Tom Thomson and the Group 
of Seven’. It is typical of the myth now developing in 
this connection—a wrong sequence of events, over- 
drawn dramatic changes and developments, exagger- 
ated light and shade. The friends of Tom Thomson 
do not recognize him in these stagey lightings. Instead 
of their daily comrade at the designing bench, working 
side by side, and going on week-end sketching trips 
together—a matured man leaning towards his forties, 
experienced in drawing and design, and influenced by 
reading and association with . highly-trained prize- 
winning intimates—we have the young man suddenly 
appearing out of the northern woods with his wild 
art slung behind him. It is difficult to give a true pic- 
ture of any art development based on the generalities 
of press notice and criticism. Some day, perhaps, a 
detailed picture may be shown of some of the work- 
shop and outdoor origins of this particular part of 
art in Canada: or shall we say Canadian Art, for even 
our canny author encourages us. ‘Here and there,’ he 
says, ‘one is tempted to perceive, a national note is 
struck, a sounding of the buoyant, eager, defiant spirit 
ot the nation.” On with the drive now that the thaw 
begins! 

COBBETT 

WiLiiAM Cospett, by G. K. Chesterton (Hodder 

and Stoughton; pp. 277; $1.50). 


T must have been fore-ordained that Mr. Chester- 

ton should some day write an eulogy (not a bio- 
graphy) of Cobbett. He has done his task well. He 
has all the sympathy needed—not perhaps with Cob- 
bett the politician (which is a minor matter), but with 
Cobbett the lover of old England, the friend of the 
true people of England, the passionate defender of the 
things that made true Englishmen, and the passionate 
hater of the new economics and ‘feelosophies’ which 
made for the destruction of old England. And his 
sympathy is expressed with all the force and charm 
which mark Mr. Chesterton at his best. 

So much for whole-hearted praise. But a critic 
(who also loves old Cobbett) may indulge in just a 
little fault-finding. Our hero was very far from per- 
tection. He was inconsistent in many small things, 
intolerant in many big things, and dogmatic in every- 
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thing. But his greatness was great enough to bear 
these blemishes; why not include them in the por- 
trait? In a few matters Mr. Chesterton is certainly 
misleading, reading into Cobbett’s actions more than 
they can fairly bear. A single example will serve. The 
graphic account of his imprisonment suggests an 
amazed martyr clapped into a loathsome cell, and left 
to eat out his heart in fury throughout two long, lonely 
years. That is a very false picture of Cobbett’s quite 
comfortable sojourn in the Newgate jailer’s house, in 
which he entertained his friends, received endless 
deputations, and went happily on with his journalism, 
treating the whole business as part of the fair hazards 
of political warfare. 

In a more general way, Mr. Chesterton misleads us 
a little. Among the statesmen and thinkers of Cob- 
bett’s day, there were very few who did not dislike or 
despise him. Perhaps many of them were too little 
to appreciate the Colossus. But after all they had a 
good excuse. We may well hesitate to admit that Cob- 
bett was a bore; but when a man never stops talking 
for thirty years—and talking very loud; when he lays 
down the law daily in print on every topic known to 
man; and when, at the end, he confesses—or boasts— 
that he has published more than 300 books; well, 
does not such a man lay a heavy strain upon the charity 
of his contemporaries? 


WILLIAM PATON KER 

Cottectep Essays oF W. P. Ker (Macmillans in 
Canada; 2 vols.; pp. 362, 352; $7.50). 

ALEIGH gone, and now Ker! Raleigh’s Some 

Authors in 1923, and now Ker’s Collected Essays, 
each publication writing finis to a fruitful and memor- 
able career. Raleigh’s, perhaps, the more agile wit, the 
keener dialectic, the greater brilliancy of style; Ker’s 
the more richly stored, the better balanced, the more 
catholic mind. Here and there, notably in his Milton, 
Raleigh’s scintillations will not bear analysis, his wit 
runs away with him. Ker develops his points with 
an unfailing sureness of approach, a quiet felicity of 
phrase. Raleigh is the more quotable, Ker at long 
last a little the better reading. 

But, despite these differences, the two men had 
much in common—and what they had in common was 
the best of both of them. They were rich in, and we 
are the richer for, their unconventionality, their 
humanity—and their zest. The standard categories, 
the critical tags, the procrustean classifications, all the 
good old catch-words of the average histories of 
literature—how singularly and refreshingly free from 
them both these men were! Raleigh cracks the con- 
ventions with a witticism, currente calamo; Ker 
genially waves them aside; but the effect is equally 
tonic and emancipating. As for their humanity, to 
read Raleigh on Don Quixote or Ker on Walter Scott 
is a spiritual renewal. If it be said that, after all, the 





credit rests with Scott and Cervantes, I reply that only 
kindred spirits could have so distilled the quintessence 
of them. And certainly not least to be prized is their 
unfailing zest. To be dry, detached, dully exact, to 
breathe footnotes and to exude bibliographies—isn’t 
that (on this side of the Atlantic, at least) supposed 
to be the measure of scholarship? But for these two 
men literature was El Dorado. Raleigh no less than 
Ker—but this from Ker will serve. It is from a 
lecture on Joseph Ritson, whom Lockhart called a 
‘narrow-minded, sour, and dogmatical little word- 
catcher’, and whom Ker describes as one of the 
Conquistadores in a great age of adventurers. It 
moves Ker to the thought that he has 

‘been chosen as one of the captains of a band of adven- 
turers [it is his presidential address to the Modern 
Humanities Research Association] whose province is the 
ocean of stories, the fortunate isles of romance, kingdoms 
of wonders beyond the farthest point of the voyage of 
Argo. The business of your president is like that of 
Francis Drake taking his men to the treasure-house of the 
world. . . . It is only a pity that presidential formalities 
should hinder any of us from the real work—when I think 
of the books waiting to be read—the poets of Provence, 
the Spanish plays in their thousands, the chroniclers of 
Portugal, the memoirs of France. Nos manet oceanus 
circumvagus . .. . And there is all the Northern region 
waiting; how many Englishmen have ventured into the 
old Lays of Norway? How many have found for them-. 
selves the value of Icelandic verse? 

Raleigh’s work is already, in the swift flight of 
time, an old story; but the threads of Ker’s, in these 
two volumes of Collected Essays, are now for the first 
time gathered up for us. Taken with the earlier 
publications, Epic and Romance (1897), The Dark 
Ages (1904), Essays on Mediaeval Literature (1905), 
it is an accomplishment of extraordinary variety and 
competence. In the earlier periods he was already 
proven. These Collected Essays touch the sixteenth 
century with an essay on ‘The Elizabethan Voyagers'’ ; 
exhaust a phase of the seventeenth with the study 
of Dryden, reprinted from Ker’s edition of Dryden’s 
Essays; probe deeply into the eighteenth with consid- 
erations of ‘The Eighteenth Century’ and ‘Essays in 
Romantic Literature’ and studies of Thomas Warton, 
Horace Walpole, ‘The Politics of Burns’, and Joseph 
Ritson; and comprehend the nineteenth with studies 
of Scott (three essays), Byron, Keats, Hazlitt, Tenny- 
son, and Browning. Here, if this were all, would 
be God’s plenty; but, in addition, Italian literature is 
represented by studies of the Divina Commedia, 
Boiardo and Italian Romance, and Tasso; Spanish, 
by ‘Spanish and English Ballads’, ‘The Spanish Story 
of the Armada’, and Don Quixote; French, by essays 
on Moliére and Pascal; and Ker’s beloved ‘Northern 
Region’ by no less than six essays dealing with aspects 
of Danish, Icelandic, and Norwegian literature. 

In our narrowing day, we are prone to look 
sceptically upon those who take all knowledge for their 
province. It would be sheer pretence for the present 
reviewer to venture the assertion that all of these 
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essays are equally competent. But it is not unreason- 
able to argue from the particular to the general. To 
have lived with Ker’s notes on Dryden’s Essays estab- 
lishes a general presumption in Ker’s favour. More- 
over, any one who ventures as ubiquitously as Ker 
inevitably finds his way into various old nooks and 
obscure corners where a less widely-ranging traveller 
may fairly check the accuracy of his judgments. The 
present reviewer has read these essays with an ever- 
growing faith in the soundness of Ker’s learning, and 
an ever-growing delight in the sureness, the restraint, 
and the quiet charm of his style. In the words of 
one whom Ker knew perhaps best of any, ‘he is a 
perpetual fountain of good sense; learn’d in all 
sciences; and, therefore, speaks properly on all sub- 
jects. As he knew what to say, so he knows also 
when to leave off’. E. K. Broapus. 


TOLERANCE 

ToLERANCE, by Hendrik Willem Van Loom (Boni 
and Liveright; pp. viii, 399; $3.00). 

HE modern parent, who cannot honestly present 

to his children the old ‘sanctions’, is often per- 
plexed by the question ‘What can I offer in their 
place?’ School books, school lessons, especially in 
their presentation of history and literature are often, 
he feels, biassed in the wrong direction, and lead sug- 
gestively or explicitly to an exaltation of a wrong kind 
of obedience, patriotism, courage, and assurance. To 
counteract these influences many people have lately 
been at work, and there are fortunately a number of 
books now in which young people are led to look 
more intelligently into the history of the past, and 
escape the false emphasis of the orthodox school text- 
book. 

Such books as Rebels and Reformers, by the Pon- 
sonbys, By an Unknown Disciple, and this latest of 
Mr. Van Loon’s are noteworthy examples. Tolerance 
attempts to trace throughout the history of Western 
civilization the growth of the idea of tolerance and 
its gradual influence on public policy. The author 
shows how deep-rooted is its opposite, and how in- 
evitably it is the outcome of the wide-spread spirit of 
fear. Only those who do not know fear can live and 
let live and only the fearlessness of variety, idiosyn- 
crasy and individuality can produce tolerance. Against 
the spirit of tolerance, which has shone so brightly in 
such men as Rabelais, Spinoza, Voltaire, there is for- 
ever at work the gigantic force of organized society, 
organized religion, organized education, striving to 
conventionalize, subdue and stereotype human _ in- 
dividuality and so breeding, in all but the most cour- 
ageously independent, some measure of fear-born 
intolerance. 

The Forsyte family’s uneasiness at Mr. Bosinney's 
hat gives the whole psychology of intolerance. 

Mr. Van Loon’s book will undoubtedly attract 





readers to the study of history (particularly of bio- 
graphy) from a fresh and healthy point of view. 
Whether one agrees with his thesis or not, one cannot 
be unaffected by his method, and one cannot be deaf 
to the challenge to take up the study of biography with 
a view to real human understanding. His mannerisms 
of style may often irritate, and his limitations of sym- 
pathy may be baffling, but his reading of history is 
always stimulating and always rich in its bearings on 
the world of to-day. 


BOOKS ON RUSSIA 


THE UNDERWORLD oF State, by Stan Harding, 
with an Introduction by Bertrand Russell (Allen & 
Unwin; pp. 256; 6/-). 

Six Prisons anD Two Revotutions: Adventures 
in Trans-Caucasia and Anatolia, 1920-21, by Oliver 
Baldwin (Hodder & Stoughton; pp. vii, 271; illus- 
trated; $4.00). 

Tue Rep Terror 1n Russia, by Sergey Petro- 
vich Melgounov (Dent; pp. xiv. 271; 6/-). 


LL three books deal with aspects of the terror 

in Russia as it existed about 1920, though the 

third one carries the history down to the last few 
months. The story of Mrs. Stan Harding has already 
received much publicity in England and should re- 
ceive more on this continent. Mrs. Marguerite Har- 
rison, a cultivated American society woman, went to 
Russia to act in the dual role of newspaper corre- 
spondent and American spy. Discovered almost im- 
mediately by the Bolshevist authorities, she was 
granted her life on condition that she would spy in 
the interests of the Bolshevists on her visiting fellow- 
countrymen. She resolved to deceive the Bolshevists 
by denouncing to them only socialists and radicals— 
their own friends. Mrs. Stan Harding came to Rus- 
sia aS a newspaper woman of socialist sympathies, 
and Mrs. Harrison promptly denounced her as a 
British spy. In consequence of this false accusation, 
Mrs. Harding was arrested, condemned to death, and 
held in prison for several months awaiting execution. 
She has given us a restrained and convincing descrip- 
tion of that period. From time to time she was 
offered release on the same terms as Mrs. Harrison, 
but she had the strength of mind to refuse these 
offers. She was finally liberated when the British 
government demanded the release of all British pris- 
oners as an indispensable prerequisite to trade nego- 
tiations. Some time later the Russian Government 
was induced to pay her a sum as compensation. Her 
chief claim, however, lay against the American Gov- 
ernment, whose agent had brought about her imprison- 
ment. American agents offered her a large bribe to 
hush the matter up, but she would not consent to 
their proposals and has therefore received nothing 
from the United States Government. Various British 
officials, including Ramsay MacDonald, acknowledged 
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the justice of her claims but refused to press them— 
perhaps through fear of offending Washington, but 
more likely because the reports of Mrs. Harrison 
were not made to the Washington secret service alone. 
Mrs. Harding’s health was shattered: Mrs. Harrison 
still enjoys social prestige and government favour, 
and no doubt she will some day do a lecture tour in 
Canada amid universal acclamations. 

The second author of our trio was another social- 
ist who went to look for adventures and found more 
than he wanted. In 1920, at the ripe age of 21, he 
went to Armenia to act as infantry instructor in the 
Armenian army. This army was, however, unable to 
hold back the Turkish advance, and steps had been 
taken towards surrender when the Bolshevists offered 
to come and save the country from its ancient op- 
pressors. On their approach the foreigners fled; but 
Col. Baldwin insisted on staying to show the Arme- 
nians that Great Britain would never desert them. 
The British military mission had no such fond illu- 
sions and urged him to flee with them, but in vain. 
The liberating Russians arrived and arrested every- 
body who disagreed with their views, including our 
hero. More fortunate than the Armenians, he ob- 
tained his release on parole, and was a witness instead 
of a victim of the atrocities which were to follow. 
The population rebelled against their new tyrants; the 
Bolshevists employed their favourite tactics by threat- 
ening to kill all their political prisoners unless the 
revolt ceased; and they carried out their threat when 
the revolt was on the eve of success. They fled; but 
reinforcements were on the way, and our hero pru- 
dently decided to leave before they arrived. This 
time he fell into the hands of the Turks, who did not 
release him for several months. Much of the book is 
filled with denunciations of the British foreign policy, 
which, after making specious promises, abandoned 
Armenia to the Turks. Col. Baldwin thinks that 
Great Britain ought to have sent an army to defend 
them in 1920. To some it may seem an attractive 
thought, but the efforts which had already been put 
forth to save civilization made it impracticable to 
commence a new war with Turkey in 1920; the 
League of Nations was resolutely looking the other 
way, and it was left to Russia to give at her own price 
the protection which Armenia had been promised by 
the late Lord Curzon. 

The Red Terror in Russia is a chronicle of un- 
adulterated horrors. For several years the author 
has kept a scrap book of Bolshevist atrocities, and 
here he has printed them all, indiscriminately, with- 
out any critical scrutiny of the sources. The book is 
full of horrid details and plentifully illustrated with 
photographs of corpses and other unpleasant things. 
The author does not object if you disbelieve many of 
the stories—a natural effect of his disregard of all 
the laws of evidence—being apparently convinced 


that the acceptance of even a small proportion of his 
statements is sufficient to damn the Bolshevists and 
all their works! It is well that records should exist in 
order that people of all political views may under- 
stand exactly what is meant by the terrorism advo- 
cated by Marx, liberally practised by Lenin, and de- 
fended in a well-known pamphlet by Trotsky. It is 
well that we should know the depths of cruelty to 
which human beings may descend when all restraint 
has been suddenly removed—although the Russian 
revolution was not the first event to disclose that. 
(The atrocities of the French Revolution and the 
Commune and the vengeance taken upon the Com- 
munards provided ample precedent, and the Great War 
also provided instructive object lessons.) It is well 
that we should realize what can happen in a country 
of low culture as a result of long misgovernment, 
class hatred, and military demoralization. But the 
book ought not to be used as propaganda against 
trading with Russia or against recognition of the 
Soviet Government. The dead are dead; their suffer- 
ings were barbarous and largely undeserved ; but poli- 
tical and economic policies must be framed in the 
interests of the living. H. R. Kemp. 


CANADIAN POETRY 


THe Mystery OF JOHN Jasper, by H. R. Leaver 
(pp. 76). 

QuINTE SONGS AND SONNETS by Wilmot B. Lane 
(Ryerson; pp. 91; $1.25). 

PATTERING Feet, by Arthur S. Bourinot (Graphic 
Publishers; pp. 77; $1.50). 

Far Horizons, by Bliss Carman (McClelland and 
Stewart; pp. x, 85; $1.50). 

LittLe Sones, by Marjorie Pickthall (McClelland 
and Stewart; pp. 87; $1.50). 

HERE is no temptation to linger over the first 

three books in the Canadian group. The Mystery 
of John Jasper is one more attempt to solve the riddle 
of Dickens’ unfinished Edwin Drood. It is obviously 
modelled on Browning’s Ring and the Book. The 
author handles his blank verse skilfully and gives as 
logical and convincing a solution as any of his pre 
decessors, though he hardly persuaded the reader that 
verse is the best medium for his subject. 

Some of the 28 sonnets in Quinte Songs and Son- 
nets are passable, but too many are badly cluttered 
with the refuse of an outworn poetic diction. How 
can anyone to-day address a rose as ‘mute missive 
from nepenthis years’ or talk of ‘perduring lustre’, 
‘lucent lapping streams’, and ‘summer’s ambient 
myrrh’? And expressions like these crop up every- 
where in the poems and odes. Moreover these lyrics 
are long drawn out, much too long drawn out for the 
real love of nature that breathes through them to find 
effective expression. There is a great deal of truth 
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‘n that gruff pronouncement: ‘Lyric poetry ought to 
be intense and soon over.’ 

Pattering Feet, by Arthur Bourinot is a pleasant 
little book with good illustrations. Mr. Bourinot uses 
various metres and handles them deftly. He does not 
always keep to the child’s language or point of view. 
For instance in ‘Stars at Bedtime’ the little boy is 


made to say, 

I see one star, a big white dot, 

Who nods at me in mild reproof 

Then swinging up above the roof 

Is gone. 
‘In mild reproof’ is surely out of character. On the 
whole one must put this among the children’s books 
that please the grown-ups. It is not one of those rare 
treasures, like Peacock Pie, that children themselves 
read and enjoy. : 

Bliss Carman’s Far Horizons is on a different 
plane from the three just reviewed. Here is the latest 
volume of verse written by the man whom many re- 
gard as the greatest Canadian poet. One may as well 
confess at the outset that there is nothing in Far 
Horizons quite equal to the best of Bliss Carman’s 
earlier work. One feels a certain stiffness of move- 
ment and notes a tendency towards the cataloguing 
method of description, a method that for me almost 
spoiled ‘Vancouver’ and ‘Victoria’. The mystical 
poems, like ‘Shamballah’, are unconvincing—at best 
they embody pretty fancies rather than inspired 
visions. Mr. Carman is far happier in handling a 
simple theme in a ballad measure. ‘The Queen of the 
Angels’ and ‘The Brothers of St. Francis’ are admir- 
able of their sort. The simple, kindly, wholly sincere 
spirit of the man shines through these two poems. 
One is glad to notice that purely Canadian subjects in- 
spire some of the best work in the volume. ‘A Mirage 
of the Plains’ is a genuine bit of imagination pictur- 
ing the amazing transformation of Western Canada 
from the land of the prairie schooner into that of 
the Provincial University at Saskatoon. And ‘Rivers 
of Canada’ has caught again some of that early magic 
by which his lines used to ripple along in effortless 
movement when he first began to write beside those 
rivers whose praise he sings once more: 

Tobique and Madawaska and shining Gaspereaux, 

St. Croix and Nashwaak and St. John whose haunts I used 
to know, 

And all the pleasant rivers that seek the Fundy foam 

They call me and call me to follow them home. 

Little Songs, Marjorie Pickthall’s posthumous 
volume, is made up of magazine verse not printed in 
her earlier books and a number of hitherto unpublished 
poems. As a whole, Little Songs is much below the 
level of her best work. Indeed if one were compiling 
a selection of Miss Pickthall’s best poems one could 
hardly find half a dozen for such an anthology. The 
title poem, ‘Little Songs’, and ‘Resurgam’ and ‘Ebb 
Tide’ are all that strike one as reasonably sure of a 


place. But these three at least have the felicitious 
phrasing and haunting rhythm with minor notes that 
we have come to think distinctive of her delicate 
craftsmanship. Very few Canadian writers are mas- 
ters of so sure a touch as that shown in the first 
stanza of ‘Ebb Tide’: 

Out of the winds’ and the waves’ riot, 

Out of the loud foam, 

He has put in to a great quiet 

And a still home. 
Lovers of Marjorie Pickthall’s poetry will be glad to 
have this volume even if there is more silver and brass 
in it than gold. 

FICTION 

Tue Ovpest Gop, by Stephen McKenna (Nelson; 
pp. 350; $2.00). 

MOTION of no confidence in civilization, pro- 

gress, and the blessings of revealed religion is 
put to a post-war Christmas house-party to which 
diplomacy, science, wealth, and fashion have been 
bidden. Nateby Castle, where from time to time 
many creeds and codes have held sway, is the setting, 
and Mrs. Irwin T. Reid of the Middle West, collector 
of titles and traditions, the hostess. The debate com- 
mences with the Professor advancing a theory to ac- 
count for the devil’s hoofs and horns, and he traces 
these familiar symbols to the influence of Pan, Nature 
God and arch-enemy of the early Christian mission- 
aries. The age-old argument arises—Pan v. Christ, 
nature v. asceticism, instinct v. law, the haunting 
notes of the pipes at dawn against the candle on the 
altar. The guests are sharply divided. Six to four 
is the vote recorded—in Pan’s favour. With the in- 
vocation of this most ancient of gods, a stranger ar- 
rives who limps. His support is not solicited by 
either party and he apparently remains aloof, a mere 
spectator of the revels of the new-found pagans who 
proceed to illustrate with the utmost abandon the 
twentieth-century version of their philosophy. But 
gradually the upholders of law, order, and repression 
become conscious of the emanation of a strange and 
subtle power from the new-comer. Step by step they 
collect the material for an overwhelming case against 
him. But the conclusion is too fantastic, incredible, 
and terrifying. 

In no other book has Stephen McKenna launched 
such a daring and original theme. It is treated in a 
scholarly as well as masterly and dramatic manner. 
The return to Pan is shown to be by no means merely 
an orgy. Both good and ill result. It is in the dis- 
ciples that the flaw lies, and we are compelled to 
agree with the Stranger that although the world is 
too weak for Christianity it is also too timid for pagan- 
ism, and that once again the wistful, mocking, sen- 
suous god of spring dawns and twilight must make 
obeisance to the white Christ. 
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Rosa, by Knut Hamsun (Macmillan; pp. 276; 
$2.50). 

ETWEEN the two books known as Under the 

Autumn Star and A Wanderer Plays with 
Muted Strings, published together in English trans-- 
lation in 1922, under the title Wanderers, come 
Benoni and its sequel, Rosa, published first in 1908, 
and now appearing in English. They are a strange- 
ly prophetic pair of books, prophetic of the objec- 
tivity which was to dominate Hamsun’s writings 
in a few years. Benoni is quite objective, and shows 
the triumph of the artist in Hamsun. Then comes 
its sequel, with just a faint suggestion of the auto- 
biographical which was to give us such a wonderful 
swan-song in the resignation of A Wanderer Plays 
with Muted Strings. 

Meantime, however, there is in Rosa the peace 
and humour of the man who has emerged from a 
trying experience to quiet contentment, from the 
pain of subjectivity, or even of self-centredness, 
into the rest and gladness of a sympathetic accept- 
ance of mankind, the beginning (as also in Benoni, 
of course) of that majestic love of man which finds 
its epic culmination in Growth of the Soil. 

Rosa is quite definitely a sequel of Benoni, deal- 
ing with the further careers of the main characters 
of the former book, only with the addition of the 
nameless teller of the story, a casual visitor to the 
village, and of two fascinating characters from 
former works. These are Monk Vendt (who is 
mentioned in Victoria, is the central figure of the 
play Monk Vendt—not yet translated into English— 
and enters here slightly into the story) and the rest- 
less, strange Edvarda of Pan, who seems on the 
verge of winning to peace at the end of this book. 
She is really the most interesting figure in Rosa. 
There is a fund of really hearty humour of situa- 
tion and character, with a minimum of bitterness, 
and a marital situation which is startlingly idyllic 
tor Hamsun, who actually allows himself a happy 
ending as if in sheer exuberance over his own escape 
from inferno. 


Mrs. Datioway, by Virginia Woolf (Hogarth 
Press, London; pp. 293; 7/6). 

To slow-motion the mechanism of a mind and 
trace in minute detail the complexities of its chaos 
and design, creating at the same time a personality 
with a recognizable exterior, requires the technique cf 
a master of the literary craft. James Joyce has em- 
ployed it with remarkable skill in Ulysses, the quality 
of which will probably not be appreciated until several 
generations of psychologists have come and gone. 
Mrs. Dalloway is an experiment in the same direction 
by Virginia Woolf. The result is a brilliant and ex- 
tremely ineffective and irritating book. To follow the 
course of a June day as sifted through and reflected 


in the minds of a charming and sentimental lady of 
fifty years, of Peter, an old love, of Septimus Smith, 
shell-shocked remnant of the war, of casual loiterers 
in park and street, is as dizzying and wearying as 
watching a whirlpool in the sun. The same material in 
short sketches would be of absorbing interest. Mrs. 
Woolf does not explore the dark and _ uncertain 
crevices of the mental make-up which fascinates 
Joyce, but she penetrates a hinterland every glimpse 
of which gives a new perspective to the daily round. 
As one would expect, her powers of perception, in- 
sight and analysis are acute, but the sense of discrim- 
ination and proportion would appear to be inadequate 
to the task in hand. 


Fiicut, by Walter White (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 300; $2.50). 

A novel of the negro. Mimi Daquin, the golden- 
haired, creamy-skinned daughter of ‘coloured’ Creoles, 
is brought up in the tolerant atmosphere of New 
Orleans, and it is only when she moves to Atlanta 
and experiences the horrors of a race riot that her 
race-consciousness hardens into a fierce loyalty to the 
coloured people to whom she feels she altogether be- 
longs.. But her betrayal by a worthless lover makes 
her an outcast from the negro society whose moral 
code is of fundamentalist severity, and the trail of 
scandal following her to Harlem forces her ultimately 
to ‘go white’. The rewards of success in her chosen 
work and of a ‘brilliant’ marriage fail to compensate 
her, however, for what she has lost—she has tasted 
the life of the negro and of the white, and even all 
that she has suffered at the hands of her own people 
does not outweigh the sterile materialism of life ac- 
cording to hundred-per-cent. American standards. It 
seems to her that she must choose between two con- 
ceptions of life, between white and black, efficiency 
and freedom, plumbing and joy. And back she goes 
to Harlem. Mr. White’s philosophy is somewhat 
naive, but he is engagingly sincere; his readers will 
find their interest held throughout the book, and their 
understanding of the negro deepened when they put 
it down. 


DELIGHT, by Mazo de la Roche (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 232; $2.00). 

This is the story of Delight Mainprize, a simple 
English wench who comes out to be a waitress in a 
small-town hotel in the Niagara Peninsula with the 
soft burr of Somerset still on her tongue and the 
down of youth upon her cheeks, of her rustic adven- 
tures and the rough course of her true love down the 
long lane that turns inevitably into the cottage garden 
of matrimony. But it is also a story of the impact of 
beauty incarnate on bucolic man; for Delight is as 
lovely as Helen of Troy, and her descent on the peach 
country fires the blood of every man in the com- 
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munity and rouses the dozing hell-cat of jealousy in 
the breast of every woman—the result being that she 
is finally mobbed by the women of the town and 
beaten, spat upon, all but drowned. It is this duality 
that is responsible for a certain dissatisfaction that is 
experienced by the reader. Treated as an idyll, the 
story could have been charming ; as a tragedy it might 
have been terrific; but Miss de la Roche has tried to 
fuse the materials for both in a spirit of high comedy, 
and it can’t be done. 


SANINE, by Michael Artzibashev, translated by 
Percy Pinkerton (Viking Press; pp. 327; $2.50). 

In his preface to this new edition of a novel which 
in its day set all the critics by the ears, Ernest Boyd 
reminds us that Artzibashev himself has protested 
that Sanine is ‘neither a novel of ethics nor a libel on 
the younger generation’, but ‘an apology for indi- 
vidualism’. The book is just that, and a remarkably 
powerful apology, too. Sanine, the central character, 
is the perfect anarchist turned loose in a convention- 
ridden community of pre-Revolutionary Russia, and 
the reactions of each on tlie other are set forth with 
beautiful effect. To those who do not yet possess 
a copy of this book, this new edition can be com- 
mended both for its smooth translation and for its 
format. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A New Evropg, by Dr. C. F. Heerfordt, trans- 
lated from the Danish by W. Worster (Allen & 
Unwin ; pp. 221 ; 6/6). 


eS the length of time during 
which the League of Nations has been in exist- 
ence, the participation of Canada in many League 
activities, and the praiseworthy efforts of the League 
of Nations supported by individual publicists, it must 
be admitted that the great majority of Canadians to- 
day know little of the obligations and privileges which 
they assumed on entering the League. The superior 
feeling with which we still look upon the American 
policy of aloofness is only too little justified by our 
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own individual indifference. In Scandinavia the 
effects of the League organization are rightly regarded 
as of vital importance. Dr. Heerfordt’s conclusions, 
now published in English, have been discussed all over 
Denmark and deserve consideration by us. He holds 
that the protection given to small countries by the 
League is practically nil, that the obligations imposed 
upon them may be disastrous, that no great power 
will be hampered by the League in anything which it 
desires to do, and that the League has every mark of 
a false and ineffective community. The only possible 
remedy for war he considers to be the formation of 
the United States of Europe, or ‘Europa Communis’, 
having a common military and naval force, free trade 
within its boundaries, and a common economic policy 
towards outsiders. He puts forward many arguments 
to show that such an arrangement is both desirable 
and practicable. For those interested in international 
affairs, the book will be found most stimulating. 

A Newcomer 1n Cawnapa, by J. Peat Young 
(Cecil Palmer; pp. 168; 5/-). 

We hope Mr. Young’s book has already enjoyed 
a wide circulation in the Old Country, for it would 
be a valuable text-book for anyone contemplating 
emigration to Canada. Its peculiar recommendation 
is that it is written by one who has been through the 
mill himself, who has roughed it in ‘Shack-town’ and 
on the prairies, whose friends throughout the Domin- 
ion are self-made men—farmers, mechanics, and mer- 
chants—and who has watched ‘Canada’s recent de- 
velopment from many varied angles. Mr. Young is 
an enthusiastic ‘booster’ of Canada, and many Cana- 
dians whose well-founded suspicion of immigration 
propaganda has jaundiced their outlook may be in- 
clined to sniff at his rose-coloured picture of their 
country’s opportunities. But they will succumb to 
Mr. Young’s enthusiasm as they read on and realize 
that all his statements are true, that Canada does 
offer the British worker better opportunities than he 
would get at home, and that our author qualifies his 
exhortations to his brethern with the sound admoni- 
tion that success in Canada comes only to the hard 
worker. For ourselves, we found it a rather pleas- 
ant change to see ourselves for once through the 
eyes of a worker instead of those of a globe-trotting 
politician. 


Love LETTERS OF AN ANARCHIST, by Richard 
Hope (Cecil Palmer ; pp. 306; 7/6). 

The form of Mr. Hope’s book indicated by its 
name is the device by which he presents his views on 
marriage, democracy, laughter, truth, love, sex, edu- 
cation, immortality, and a host of other matters upon 
which we all like to meditate and argue. We opened 
the book at a page devoted to the theatre and read: 
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‘God! How I loathe revues. They jar upon every 
decent instinct that I have, antagonize all that is good 
in me, and make me dream of bombs, brutality and 
blasphemy.’ ‘Hear, hear!’ we said to that. ‘It’s a 
mad world, Mr. Hope, and we two are the only sane 
men in it.’ But when we had read a little further, we 
were none too sure of Mr. Hope. On marriage, for 
example, he expresses the ideal union of two em- 
bodied souls very beautifully; but we turn the page 
and find him hot with enthusiasm for group mar- 
riages as the goal in our search for perfect union. 
This prophet of anarchy will make his conservative 
readers thankful that they need only expect socialism 
in their time; but radicals will welcome him as a 
promising, if rather raw, recruit. 








AUSTRIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
(Continued from page 300) 
articles to the neighbouring countries, which have shut 
themselves off from us by prohibitions and high pro- 
tective tariffs. At first the Economic Committee 
planned introducing preferential tariffs for Austria. 
but, this plan not finding the approval of our neigh- 
bours, the Committee was content to advise us to make 
commercial treaties with the Succession States on the 
most favourable terms possible, at the same time in- 
viting our neighbours to meet us half-way by reducing 
their tariffs. Here one is tempted to exclaim with 
Hamlet, ‘Words, words, words’. Should ‘the League 
Council really be unable to find stronger measures than 
mere invitations for bringing about reasonable rela- 
tions between the countries of Central Europe? Should 
it be impossible for the greatest Powers in the world 
to cause the absurd blocking-up of frontiers and the 
high tariff walis to be put down? This would be the 
more desirable as the Great Powers are suffering 
themselves from the antediluvian commercial policy 
indulged in by all our neighbours since the overthrow. 
The proverb truly says, ‘Where there is a will, there 
is a way’. But by recommendations and invitations 
alone the economic chaos of Central Europe is not to 
be cured. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

APPASSIONATA, by Fannie Hurst (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 300; $2.00.) 

SoutH Sea Gotp, by Charles Rodda (Nelson; pp. 
281 ; $2.00.) 

Tue Retuctant Imposter, by 
(Longmans; pp. 309; $2.00.) 
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HEN the bill for the season at the Hart 
W House Theatre was announced last Septem- 
ber, everybody recognized that an important 
experiment was being tried in amateur dramatic cir- 
cles—an experiment that might have considerable 
bearing on developments in the theatrical world of 
Canada. Instead of presenting a series of plays that 
were caviar to the general, the Syndics arranged to 
include a number of pieces that might have been pre- 
sented by any English stock company. Could a stock 
season, done by non-professional players, be made 
popular and successful with the more undiscriminat- 
ing playgoers? That was the question. We watched 
the course of events with great interest. Perhaps 
the Hart House Theatre was leading the way into an 
era when the lighter entertainment would be provided 
in the little theatres. Of course it was a departure 
from the original intention of a little theatre, but new 
conditions have come into existence in recent years, 
and the time may not be far distant when the drama 
lovers of many cities will depend entirely upon the 
amateurs for their theatrical fare. 

On the whole, the experience of the past season 
would seem to prove that the amateurs must continue 
to function, in part at least, as an art theatre. So far, 
the best friends of the non-professionals are men and 
women who prefer the unusual in plays and the ex- 
perimental in productions. I have a feeling that the 
purely conventional pieces done at the Hart House 
Theatre did not add to the prestige of the playhouse. 
True, they were not happily chosen, most of them. It 
is my impression that under no circumstances could 
plays like Jf Four Walls Told (a guod title, but 
nothing behind it), J Leave it To You, and The Angel 
in the House be made acceptable. I can think of only 
one reason for the publication and production of The 
Ship by St. John Ervine; it shows us that a play- 
wright of parts, with as fine a drama as John Fergu- 
son to his credit, can drop to the level of utter ban- 
ality. The Ship seems to me to be awkward in its 
technique, muddy in its ideas, uncertain in its pur- 
pose, and generally futile as drama. I cannot imagine 
it pleasing more than half a dozen or so people. 

Do not misunderstand me; I am not saying that 
the Hart House season contained no high spots. The 
Silver Box by John Galsworthy was an event; I can 
recall nothing more moving in the theatre than Mase- 
field’s Good Friday, and The Rose and the Ring was 
a gorgeous bit of Yuletide fooling. But I do feel that 
the Hart House Theatre season was most successful 
when it appealed to the little theatre followers, and 
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least successful when it stretched out its arms to the 
show-going public. I am not arguing for highbrow 
plays. Indeed, I have always contended that the non- 
professionals should be careful to select dramas of 
distinction that also possess value as entertainment. 
An occasional venture with an esoteric offering is 
quite enough, and one should remember that the most 
memorable production to date in the Toronto art 
theatres was The Cherry Orchard, by no means a 
piece for the masses. But the recent experiences at 
Hart House would seem to indicate that amateurs 
must keep away from mediocre stuff that might safely 
be included in a professional stock season. In other 
words, the people who are interested in community 
groups demand better dramatic material than the 
easy-going public that builds an Abie’s Irish Rose into 
a record breaking Broadway success. 

The season at the Hart House Theatre proved that 
it is a mistake to undertake an amateur repertoire on 
too large a scale. Fifteen productions in the course 
of eight months means the over-working of the 
players. They have other occupations to think about, 
and naturally, with their attention divided, they can 
only be expected to get themselves into a limited 
number of roles in one winter. Even professional 
stock actors have to resort to tricks to carry on week 
after week in new parts. Over-loaded and over- 
drilled, the amateurs are almost certain to become 


conventional and mechanical. The little theatres have 
prided themselves on their freshness, and it will be a 
disastrous mistake for them to lose their enthusiasm 
and spontaneity. They cannot afford to become 
imitations of routine stock companies. 

In the non-professional theatre it is better to do 
fewer plays, and to devote enough time to each one 
to give it a feeling of difference. The day when ama- 
teurs invariably selected the most trivial drama that 
they could find belongs to the pre-war period. They. 
are now expected to be fastidious in their selections; 
That fact alone makes it impossible for them to or- 
ganize on a popular repertoire basis. I have admitted 
that the weak plays on the Hart House bill were not 
the best available weak plays. They did use one fatu- 
ous comedy, Advertising April, that sent the audience 
away thoroughly amused. However, these plays pro- 
vided conclusive proof that community groups should 
not experiment with tosh so long as better dramas are 
available. 

The men and women in charge of the amateur 
companies in all parts of Canada can study the experi- 
ence of the leaders in the Hart House Theatre with 
advantage to themselves. The time is not yet ripe for 
amateur repertoire on an extensive popular scale. We 
have not outgrown the ideals of the little theatre, even 
though we are adapting them to meet some current 
needs. Frep JAcos. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
THE PRESENT POSITION 
By H. MICHELL 


little difficult to appraise correctly; although 

it might with truth be confessed that never at 
any time is the art and mystery of forecasting par- 
ticularly easy. The real puzzle arises from the fact 
that while there has been in the United State a quite 
unmistakeable recession in activity, yet the state of 
the money market would suggest that there is no lack 
of money available, and at very cheap rates. It is 
this abundance of money that has caused the puzzle, 
both in the United States and in Canada, and it is 
this fact which is worth while considering. 

We all know that the United States are simply 
gorged with money; the amazing behaviour of the 
stock-market during the last few years bears eloquent 
witness to it. There is not any particular lack of 
money in Canada; the assets of the banks are at a 
very high level; and yet bank loans are very small. 
There has been a slight improvement in the last two 
months in the loans account, but this is almost wholly 
seasonal, and, in spite of the jubilation of the pro- 
fessional cptirists, very little comfort can be got 
from the monthly bank statements on account of 
loans in Canada; yet the banks have ample funds, 
and, indeed, complain that they cannot profitably em- 
ploy them. It is simply impossible to maintain that 
business in Canada is really in a satisfactory state, 
and the Besco business is far from pleasant. Busi- 
ness in the Dominion is ‘spotty’; some are doing 
fairly well, and many others are doing quite badly. 
All sorts of reasons are advanced for this; the fav- 
ourite scapegoat, of course, being the wickedness of 
politicians and the tariff. There can be no question 
that changes in the tariff have hit some industries 
very hard—the woollen’ and worsted trade, for in- 
stance, to name but one—but the failure of business 
in Canada to recover still further lies deeper than 
the tariff, and the point is worth considering. 

In the first place we must never forget that Can- 
ada was in the war from the very first, and although 
her sacrifices were not as great as, for instance, 
France’s, yet she expended vast sums of money and 
sent her soldiers abroad on an immense scale. 
Compared with the state of the other major partici- 
pants in the war, notably Great Britain, her trade 
and industry is in a far better position. Secondly, 
any comparison with the United States is quite 
beside the mark; the United States was in the war 
three years fewer than Canada, and profited by war 
orders far more; to compare the post-war boom in 
the United States with the lagging prosperity in 
Canada is entirely futile. Thirdly, taxation in Can- 
ada, owing to the war expenditure, is very onerous 


T HE present position in the business world is a 


—a dead weight on national prosperity which must 
be shouldered whether we like it or not. Fourthly, 
we are burdened with the railway problem, from 
which there is.no escape. And lastly, we are faced 
with very keen foreign competition, which recent 
tariff reductions have not made any less serious. 
When we consider these circumstances, the wonder 
is not that industry in Canada is no better but rather 
that it is not a great deal worse. 

But such considerations, at best, are but cold 
comfort. What our merchants and manufacturers 
want is a definite improvement, and for that they 
have been waiting over long. And now the keenest 
observers in the United States are definitely measur- 
ing the present recession. It i: sue that they do not 
regard the situation as at all serious. The Harvard 
Economic Service, which is probably, if not certainly, 
the best of such services, remarks in its last letter :—- 


Curtailment of manufacturing output will continue, and 
commodity prices may decline further; but present condi- 
tions support the conclusion that the necessary readjust- 
ments in industry and trade will again be completed 
without an old-fashioned depression. 


From this statement we may extract some com- 
fort, and the expression, ‘old-fashioned depression’, 
should be noted with care. The phrase is used 
deliberately and is significant. It means that the 
immense amount of available funds in the United 
States, and the lesson learned from the last great 
depression, will prevent the present recession from 
running away and plunging the whole country, and 
we may very well add the whole North American 
continent, in another disastrous slump. 

And yet, as we said at the beginning, the present 
situation is puzzling, and particularly so in Canada. 
Wholesale prices have been declining steadily for 
the last four months. Stock exchange values, 
although they have recovered somewhat of late, are 
very definitely past the high level of the end of 
February, and we can get little comfort from the 
bank returns. At the same time indices of physical 
volume of production are weakening quite perceptibly. 
Are we then to be confronted with the old weary 
tale all over again of industry and business seeming 
to pick up a little only to sink back once more? Such 
is a melancholy prospect, and yet we may take heart 
for all that. There are several bright spots to be 
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thankful for. Employment is very fairly good, and 
we seem definitely to have passed the rather acute 
stage of unemployment. The railroads are doing 
better, and the dead weight of loss on the Nationa! 
Railways is beginning to be lifted. We have had a 
good harvest at exceptionally good prices, and from 
all accounts there seem to be prospects of another. 
And lastly, the tariff problems, which are very serious 
ones indeed beyond all denying, must sooner or later 
be tackled in good earnest, and we are not without 
hopes, faint, perhaps, but hopes at least, that the 
Tariff Advisory Board may prove its worth. 

And so out of the puzzles that confront us there 
emerge certain quite positive facts that give us hope 
that the recession that is upon us will be of short 
duration and of no real severity. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 














Index of Volume of | Price of Cost of 
Wholesale | Employ- 30 Canadian | Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- Family 
Canada (1) |Canada (2) | ties (3) Budget (4) 
May 1926 176.7 94.3 eee 153.9 
Apr. © 177.8 91.4 120.7 154.8 
Mar. ef 179.5 91.5 122.5 156.2 
Feb. 2 182.6 90.7 129.2 156.7 
June 1925 172.1 94.5 111.4 142.3 
May. “ 172.5 90.8 108.8 142.9 
Apr. bs 174.7 87.2 107.5 143.9 
Mar. “ 176.7 87.0 106.8 146.4 

















4Michell. Base (=100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 

*Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
employers. Base (=100) refers to January 17, 1920. 
Subsequent figures refer to the first of each month. 

*Michell. Monetary Times. The following common 
stock quotations are _ included: Dominion Steel; 
Nova Scotia Steel and Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; 
Canada Car and Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Com- 
pany; Russell Motor Co.; Canadian Cottons;. Can- 
adian Converters; Dominion Textile; Montreal Cot- 
tons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; Wabasso Cottons; 
British Columbia Fishing & Packing; City Dairy; Dominion 
Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tucketts Tobacco Co.; Canada 
Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; Spanish River; 
Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the Woods Milling; 
Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; Lyall Construction; 
Dominion Bridge. 

‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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Tour Eleventh Century Persia with 
THE THREE STUDENTS in the new 
novel by HALDANE MACFALL 


Here you will meet many strange figures, 
including Omar Khayyam, the great poet- 
philosopher; Nizam-ul-Mulk, vizier and 
virtual ruler of the land; and Hassan Ibn 
Sabbah, rebellious founder of the sect of 
the Assassins. These are “The Three 
Students’ who accompany you through 
the pages of one of the most fascinating 
of all Oriental romances. 

Price - - ~ - $2.50 


Take an irresponsible and care-free jaunt 
with BRAWNYMAN, hobo-laborer-hero of 
the new tale by JAMES STEVENS 


Beginning back in the days of the rapid- 
ly-expanding West, the book chronicles 
the life of that unique figure, the hobo- 
labourer, travelling from job to job on 
box-cars, consumed always by a fierce, 
relentless appetite for work, play, drink, 
and fighting. In the life story of this 
cow-hand, teamster, logger, sawyer, 
James Stevens has done a book as mag- 
nificent in its way as his ‘‘Paul Bunyan.” 
Paddy the Devil, Lem Geiger the bard, 
and Appanoose Jimmy himself are all 
figures out of a vanished past, the golden 
era of the working man. 

Price - - - - $2.50 





OP CANADA UMITED 


“ There is no frigate like a book 


To waft you o'er the seas.’ —Emily Dickinson 
Some Macmillan Suggestions for Holiday Trips 


Stroll through the streets of London and 
Paris with TWO OR THREE GRACES, 
the new collection of stories by 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


“An entertaining tour de force,’”’ says the 
New York Times. ‘Mr. Huxley is one of 
the most agreeable writers of his age.”’ 

Here he assembles a rare assortment of 
types, an occasional wit, some perfectly 
harmless men and women, ‘‘Two or 
Three Graces,’’ and the usual quota of 
bores—the bores providing the chief en- 
tertainment, as is their custom in the 
company of this most amiable of satirists. 
Price - - $1.50 


If you want an exciting day go 
through THE COCKPIT OF PEACE with 
FERDINAND TUOHY 
Well known as one of Lord Northcliffe’s 
“young men” and as Paris correspondent 
of the New York World, he will take you 

through some extraordinary adventures. 
Price - - - - $2.25 


Visit Victorian England and Canada in 
pioneer times with SUSAN SIBBALD in 
her MEMOIRS, just published 


“The Memoirs are as natural as witty, 
well-bred, humorous talk among people 





who enjoy each other’s company and are 4 
not concerned with making literary im. — 
pressions,’’ says The Times Literary — 


Supplement. The book is as lively ag 


possible and contains amusing anecdotes . 


about many famous and extraordi 
people in England and Canada—Walter 


Scott, Palmerston, Dr. Wolcot: the 
Polish dwarf, Count _Boruwlaski; Bishop ~ 
Strachan, Admiral Baldwin, and others, 

Price - - - - $5.00 


Sixteenth Century Europe lies before 


you in THE FUGGER NEWS-LETTERS ff 


First and Second Series 


The Fuggers were the Rothschilds of 
Central Europe in the 16th century, and 


their house at Augsburg was a depository © 


of world information in the days before 
newspapers were thought of. They 


correspondents in all the capitals who 


kept them intimately in touch with cur- 
rent events of importance; and these two 


volumes, selected from documents re- — 


cently discovered in the Vienna State 
Archives, give an unrivalled first-hand 
picture of the world as it was in the 
latter part of the 16th century. Both 
books are enriched th a remarkable 
collection of illustrations from old pic- 


tures and prints, many of which have 


never before been reproduced. 
Price, per volume - - - $5.00 


You can embark from any good bookstore or from the publishing house 


Ji: MACMILLAN COMPANY of CANADA‘/ 
St. Martin's House Toronto 2 
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A RETROSPECT 


SOME AUTHORS. By Walter Raleigh 
LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL. Collected and Edited by 
c. S. Tinker. 2 volumes 


TOUR OF THE HEBRIDES. By Johnson and Boswell. Edited 
by R. W. Chapman 

TIBET: PAST AND PRESENT. By Sir Charles Bell 

SPECULUM MENTIS. By R. G. Collingwood 

THE COMMON WEAL. By the Rt. Hon. Herbert Fisher, M.P. 

JACINTO BENAVENTE. By Walter Starkie 

LORD LISTER. By Rickman John Godlee 

TRAVELS OF CARL PHILIPP MORITZ IN ENGLAND IN 
782. Introduction by P. E. Matheson 

NEW VERSE. By Robert Bridges 

LIFE IN MEDIAEVAL FRANCE. By Joan Evans 

CHINA AND THE WEST. By W. E. Soothill 

THE WORLD AFTER THE PEACE CONFERENCE. Arnold 
J. Toynbee 

SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Arnold J. Toynbee 

OUR MINDS AND THEIR BODIES, By John Laird 

THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL. By Edmund H. Fellowes 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Chosen and 
Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 

—— eee FOR NORMAL PEOPLE. By Geraldine 

oster 

KARL MARX’S “CAPITAL”. 

MONEY. By R. A. Lehfeldt 

DRAWING: Its History and Uses. By W. A. S. Benson .... 

THE PEOPLE AND THE BOOK. Edited by A. S. Peake .... 

A CABINET OF CHARACTERS. By Gwendolen Murphy .... 


A — OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE. By W. H. 


THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Beresford. 2 vols., each 

THE UNREFORMED SENATE OF CANADA. 
Mackay 

AN ALABAMA STUDENT and Other Biographical Essays. 
By Sir William Osler. Second Impression 3 

CHARLES BULLER AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 
By E. M. Wi 

—_— POEMS. By Thomas Hardy. Set to Music by Hubert 
. Foss 

THE USAGES OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. By 
Herbert W. Horwill : 

THE QUEBEC ACT: in Statesmanship. By R. 
Coupland 

THE SELBORNE MEMORANDUM 

GOVERNMENT OF THE WEST INDIES. By Hume wre 

THE WRITERS OF GREECE AND ROME. Gilbert Norw 
and J. Wight Duff 

POPULATION, By A. M. Carr-Saunders 

RELATION IN ART. By Vernon Blake 

TRAVEL IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Joan Parkes ¥ 

KEATS AND SHAKESPEARE. By J. Middleton Murry 

BORDER BALLADS. By D. P. Bliss 

THE WAY TO SKETCH. By Vernon Blake 

LAST DAYS OF MAST AND SAIL. By Sir Alan Moore ... 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By John S. Hoyland 
AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charlotte M. | 
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